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PREFACE 


THOSE who have been using An Anthology of Spoken Verse and 
Prose, Part I, will, when they start to use this book, have a fair 
amount of experience in speaking poetry, both individually and as 
a choir. They will have discovered how much better some poetry 
can be enjoyed with the help of the human voice or with a group 
of human voices. They will have discovered by experiment that 
one way of speaking a certain poem seems to bring out its meaning 
and its music more fully than another way. They will have tasted 
the delight of sharing the emotional pleasure poetry can give 
because their combined efforts have gone to producing the poem 
as beautifully and intelligently ás possible. 

In this book the compilers are offering a further selection of 
poetry, and some prose, for choral speaking. Some of the passages 
in this second book are no more difficult to understand or speak 
than those in Part I; some, on the other hand, will make greater 
demands on the choir. Some, for example Alun Llewellyn's Bull, 
present considerable difficulties in phrasing; several others, such 
as Keats's A Thing of Beauty cannot be spoken well by speakers 
who have not appreciated the conflicting claims of metre and 
sense-rhythm. A few quite long poems have been included, and 
these will demand some sustained effort from the choir. 

Itis obviously impossible to speak a poem well until the speakers 
have appreciated what the poet is trying to say; and with some of 
the poems in this book the meaning will not always be clear on 
the first reading. The speakers must have patience to try again, 

_ confident that more of the meaning will come out at each attempt. 

As in the first book, sometimes an ‘orchestration’ of the poem 
has been suggested, sometimes this has been left to the choir. 
Even where suggestions as to how the poem might be spoken 
have been given, these are only suggestions, and an experienced 
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try other arrangements. Also a keen choir 
aterial elsewhere than in this book, and its 
ome acquainted with much fine literature in 
what will suit their purpose. 


choir will often like to 
will wish to seek for m: 
members will soon bec, 
the course of selecting 
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INTRODUCTION 


WHETHER speaking prose or verse, wespeak in complete rhythmic 
phrases, not in separate words. If we listen carefully to everyday 
speech we shall notice how often the liaison and flow, the assimila- 
tion of certain consonants and neutralizing of many vowels, give 
an aural pattern which cannot be set down in print. There are notes 
in speech so small in ‘intervals’ and ‘timing’ that they defy 
musical notation. This timing, or pace, is a much more subtle, 
variable thing than tempo or metre, which are the over-all time 
signature. 


Metre and Rhythm 


The ‘scaffolding’ of verse form is the metre; the completed 
poem is the rhythm. When the poem is finished, the scaffolding is 
no longer important, since it has served its purpose in forming 
the shape of the poem. 

We can listen to and enjoy music without a knowledge of 
notation or harmony, but we enjoy it more fully and more in- 
telligently when we know the conventions, limitations, and frame- 
work or technique. In the same way we can enjoy poetry more if 
we have studied a little of the technique of versification. And so 
here we will give a very short statement on the rules of metre and 
the various verse forms. 

It is natural to our English language to speak in a sequence of 
unstressed and stressed syllables: all our ordinary speech is made 
up of them. In verse the poet forms these syllables into a pattern 
which makes the rhythm-pattern of his poem. A great deal of 
poetry is written in a regular metre. For example, the poet may 
decide to use a line consisting of one unstressed, one stressed 
syllable (7 `), repeated five times. His line, therefore, is said to 
have 5 feet. Perhaps he chooses to write with one stressed, two 
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unstressed syllables (* YY), repeated four times. His line, therefore, 
has 4 feet, but a different kind of feet. The poet may choose to 
use alternate lines of 4 feet and 3 feet, or he may use a more 
complicated pattern, But, though he varies the number of feet ^ 
the lines according to his pattern, he keeps to the same kind o 
foot. N 
Iambic (7 *). This is perhaps the most commonly used metrical 


Y 
€ 
foot. It is often used in ordinary conversation: for example, ‘I 


] . a 
Pool’ is in structure a line of 4 iambic 
Oa Nt Tn 
feet, that is, an iambic tetrameter. ‘I came from Waterloo by 
X ou A vow 4 
train tonight’ and ‘Pm Sorry, sir, 
iambic pentameter (5-feet) lines 


done his prep is not likely to be e 
apology in Poetry! 


SO ie Nae ee 
Wish I'd won a football 


v v v ` 

I haven't done my prep’ ae 
—though the boy who hadn't 
Xcused because he had made his 


E x 

Gray: The curfew tolls the knell ‘Of parting day (Elegy). 
EE N v ^ 

Shakespeare: If you have te: 


E v xr 9 v ` " r). 
‘tS; prepare to shed them now (Julius Caesa 
Tennyson: L, ustom should corrupt the world (Morte 
@’ Arthur), 


tressed syllables, however; 
either in ordinary speech or in 
been established, the speaker 

© meaning. The boy would, in 
fact, say ‘Tm sor done my prep’, and the verse 


f you have tears Prepare to shed them now.’ 
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Trochaic (* Y). The trochee foot is the next most used in English. 
The master might answer the boy who had not done his prep: 


s es 2s ā S vu 

*Get it done before your lesson’ in trochaic tetrameter. Walter 
de la Mare makes subtle variations in this regular structure which 
do not break but give relief to the rigid pattern. 


x x X9 a 0 
Slowly, silently now the moon (v) 
Lo XX wA. Ke eae an ` 
Walks the night in her silver shoon (v) 
Longfellow, however, in Hiawatha, uses a trochee tetrameter 


through a long poem with very little relief, and this tends to 
become monotonous. 
ta i aa ee 
By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
Ww A ON aes 
By the shining Big Sea Water 
ee ae A 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
S. M SN vay 
Daughter of the moon, Nokomis. 
The speaker must use his skill to overcome this monotony, some- 
times even by completely neutralizing an unimportant stressed 
word, as, for example, the stressed ‘by’ in the first two lines and 
‘of? in the last two lines given above. 
Both iambic and trochaic feet are two-time or ‘duple time’ and 
are the most natural metres. Triple time is a more sophisticated 
and artificial rhythm and at once suggests a swifter movement. 


Anapaestic (VY `). The boy might answer his master about his 
j : MEE 
prep in an anapaestic tetrameter: “But my pen and my book are at 
` Eb xe A 
home in my desk. The poet uses the metre when he wants to 


convey speedy action or light movement. For example: 


o usb ù X ta WU ey, 
Byron: The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold. 
"RUND 


"NUN EXT 
James Thomson: As we rush, as we rush in the train. 


James Stephens in his poem: 
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Y was singing all the time 
Just as prettily as he 
" w uU ow 
About the dew upon the lawn 
And the wind upon the ea. 


runs two neutral syllables into one unstressed beat, as for example, 


in the word ‘upon’, which is Biven the weight of one unstressed 
syllable, 


Y " Y» v 
Peration: ‘How can Í get you through General Certificate?” 
Tennyson’s Six Hundred ride to it: 
Half a league, half a league, 
It is often used with one or bo 
syllables cut off, as in Sheridan’s 


METTI ^v 
half a league onward, 
th of the last two unstressed 
' v M 
Here's to the malen Sf pado fifteen (vv), 
Eo M LM AL o No 
Here's to the widow of fifty (2. 


"These four metres, Iambic, Trochaic, 
are the basic metres i 


————— 
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Iambic: I'm sorry, sir, I haven't done my prep. 
Trochaic: Get it done before your lesson. 
Anapaestic: But my pen and my book are at home in my desk. 
Dactylic: How can I get you through General Certificate? 
Spondee: Dear Sir 
vu 
Pyrrhic: use all 
; vovv 
Amphibrach: your patience! 
"The poet often uses repeated stresses to strengthen and dignify 
his line. For example, Tennyson, a great master of metrical 
devices, writes: 


Break, Break, Break 
vou, t E UN 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea. 
And Matthew Arnold, in The Forsaken Merman, writes: 
Down, down, down, 
yo ey ov GM XX 
Down to the depths of the sea. 
In these lines, the missing unstressed syllables are replaced by 
short pauses, which complete the metrical foot. 


Stanzaic Structure 


Just as the poet has a reason for choosing a certain metre, so he 
arranges his lines into the particular stanza-pattern which he thinks 
will interpret his mood and thought best to the reader. It is the 
speaker’s responsibility to keep this stanza-pattern, and the rhyme 
pattern if it is there, without allowing it to interfere with the con- 
tinuity of the meaning. Often the end of the line and the rhyme 
call for a pause which the meaning does not require. In such a 
case the shape of the stanza can be kept by holding the final word. 
with a slight suspensory pause, though the sustained inflexion 
shows the continuity of meaning. The passage from Keats’s Endy- 
mion given on page 105 requires just this care in speaking. 

Poets have used a great variety of stanza-patterns, some simple 
and some complicated. It is interesting to look at the works of any 
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one poet and study his stanzaic structures and the reasons for them. 
We might compare the 9-line stanza (thymed aaaabcccb) 
of Tennyson’s The Lady of Shalott with the 4-line stanza (rhymed 
a b b a) of In Memoriam. In his lovely little poem Crossing the 
Bar he uses two kinds of 4-lined stanzas alternately to convey his 
mood, and very effective it is. 

A sonnet is a single-unit poem of 14 Iambic pentameter lines. 
Most usually the lines fall into 8 (the octet) and 6 (the sextet), 
with some change of mood or thought from one to the other. The 
thyme-pattern Varies, though commonly the octet has a rhyming 
patternab baabbaand the Sextet often has the pattern cdecd e. 


Shakespeare's sonnets always have the patern ababcdcd 
efefgg. 


An ode, which is based on the Greek c 
Stanza arrangement. The Greek ode was Written to be spoken by a 
chorus divided into two groups, speaking separately and then in 
unison. English odes also generally lend themselves very well to 
choral speaking, and the meaning and music can be brought out 
d sensitive arrangements. 
the form of poetry, since some 


horal ode, has an irregular 


like an orchestra, must 
et's meaning and music 
ay outside the scope of a single speaker. 
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The essence of good speaking is sincerity. Any vocal tricks, any 
overpointing or unfitting inflexion—in fact, any artificiality and 
affectation in the delivery—merely distract the listener from the 
matter to the manner, and result in a failure on the part of the 
choir to interpret the poem to its audience. A sincerely and 
sensitively spoken poem, chain. can be a delightful communal 
experience. 


Narrative Poems 


for Speaking 


The Dowie Houms* of Yarrow 


Chorus, one narrator or a group * Group A (a few light voices) 
Group B (a few dark voices) - Solos: Sarah, Noble Lord, Father 


| Chorus LATE at een, drinkin’ the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawin’,? 

They set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawin’. 


Sarah *O stay at hame, my noble lord! 
O stay at hame, my marrow! 
My cruel brother will you betray 
On the dowie houms o* Yarrow.— 


Noble Lord *O fare ye weel, my lady gay! 
O fare ye weel, my Sarah! 
For I maun gae, tho’ I ne'er return 
Frae the dowie banks o Yarrow.’ 


Group A She kiss’d his cheek, she kamed his hair, 
As she had done before, O; 
She belted on his noble brand, 
An’ he’s awa to Yarrow. 


Group B O he’s gane up yon high, high hill— 
I wat he gaed wi? sorrow— 
AĮ’ in a den spied nine arm’d men, 
P the dowie houms o? Yarrow. 
* Dowie Houms = doleful water-meads, 


? lawin’ = bill or reckoning. 
? marrow = husband. 


IO 
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"Your hawk’s blude Was never sae red, 
Edward, Edward; 
Your hawk's blude Was never sae red, 
My dear son, I tell thee, O — 
‘O I hae kild my red-roan steed, 
Mither, mither š 
O I hae kill'd my red-roan steed, 
That erst was sae fair and free, O.^ 


"Your steed was auld, and 
Edward, Edward H 
Your steed was auld, and ye hae got mair; 
Some other dule ye dree,! O;— 
‘O I hae kild my father dear, 
Mither, mither; 
O I hae kild my father dear, 
Alas, and wae is me, OP 


ye hae got mair, 


*And whatten Penance will ye dree for that, 
Edward, Edward? 
Whatten Penance will ye dree for that? 
Y dear son, now tell me, O}— 
‘Tl set my feet in yonder boat, 
Mither, mither; 
PU set my feet in yonder boat, 


And I'll fare Over the sea, O.? 


"And what will ye do 


Edward, Edward? 
And what will 


ye do wi Your tow'rs and your ha’, 
That wer 


€ sae fair to see, Q»». 


* Grief you Suffer. 


Wi" your tow’rs and your ha’, 
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‘PI let them stand till they doun fa’, 
Mither, mither; 
Ill let them stand till they doun fa’, 
For here never mair maun I be, O.’ 


*And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what will ye leave to your bairns and your wife, 
When ye gang owre the sea, o?— 
“The warld's room: let them beg through life, 
Mither, mither; 
The warld’s room: let them beg through life; 
For them never mair will I see, O.’ 


‘And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
Edward, Edward? 
And what will ye leave to your ain mither dear, 
My dear son, now tell me, O»— 
*The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear, 
Mither, mither; 
The curse of hell frae me sall ye bear: 
Sic counsels ye gave to me, OP 
UNKNOWN 


Faithless Nellie Gray 


BEN Battle was a soldier bold 
And used to war’s alarms; 

But a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms! 
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9 dark voices ‘O are ye come to drink the wine, 
As ye hae doon before, O? 
Or are ye come to wield the brand, 
On the dowie houms o Yarrow?? 
Noble Lord ‘I am no come to drink the wine, 
As I hae done before, O, 
But I am come to wield the brand, 
On the dowie houms o? Yarrow.’ 
Chorus Four he hurt an? five he slew, 
On the dowie houms o? Yarrow, 
Till that stubborn knight came him behind, 
An’ ran his body thorrow. 


Noble Lord *Gae hame 


An’ tell 
To come 
Who’s 


» Bae hame, good brother John, 
your sister Sarah 


an’ lift her noble lord, 
sleepin’ sound on Yarrow.’ 


Group B She gaed u 


I 


P yon high, high hill— 

Wat she gaed wi? sorrow— 

in a den Spied nine dead men, 

On the dowie houms © Yarrow, 

Group A She kiss’d his cheek, she kamed his hair, 
As oft she did before, O; 

She drank the red blood frae him ran, 
On the dowie houms o’ Yarrow. 

Father *O haud your tongue, my douchter dear, 
For what needs a this sorrow? 

Ill wed you on a better lord 
Than him you lost on Yarrow’ — 
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Sarah *O haud your tongue, my father dear, 
An’ dinna grieve your Sarah; 
A better lord was never born 
Than him I lost on Yarrow. 


"Tak hame your ousen,' tak hame your kye,* 
For they hae bred our sorrow; 

I wiss that they had a’ gane mad 
Whan they cam’ first to Yarrow.’ 


UNKNOWN 


When speaking ballads chorally, the choir should make an informal group, 
varying the head levels and shoulder angles so that there is an interesting 
composition, The solo speakers should be in good focal position with the 
chorus turned slightly towards them and all to one another, rather than 
set out towards the audience. This helps to create the feeling of sharing 
the story, and contributing one to another. 

The chorus must always reflect the emotional mood and the dramatic 
development of the story. They must be true accompanists, never 
dominating, but always contributing. 


Binnorie 


Solos: 1, the knight (dark) - 2, the elder sister (light) * 3, the younger sister 

(light) - 4, the miller’s son (dark) * 5, 6, 7, 8 (light) + 9, the harper (dark) 

I0, II, 12 (dark) Group A (light voices) * Group B (dark voices) 
3 LV (3 light voices) - 3 DV (3 dark voices) 


Group A 'THERE were twa sisters sat in a bour; 
Chorus Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

Group B "There cam a knight to be their wooer, 
Chorus By the bonnie mill-dams o Binnorie. 

Solo 1 He courted the eldest with glove and ring, 


But he lo'ed the youngest abune a'thing. 


1 ousen = oxen. ? kye = cows 
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Group A The eldest she was vexéd sair, 
An sair enviéd her sister fair. 


Group A Upon a morning fair and Clear, 


She cried upon her sister dear: 


Solo 2 *O sister, sister, tak my hand, 


And let's go down to the river-strand.” 
Group of medius, She's ta’en her by the lily hand, 
Voices And led her down to the river-strand. 


3LV The youngest stood upon a stane, 
3 DV The eldest cam and push’d her in. 
Solo 3 'O sister, Sister, reach your hand! 
And ye sall be heir o half my land: 
Solo 5 ‘O sister, reach me but your glove! 
And sweet William Sall be your love.’ 
Group A Sometimes she sank, sometimes she swam, 
Until she cam to the miller’s dam, 
A few of Group B Out then cam the miller’s son, 
And saw the fair maid soummin’ in, 
Solo 4 


*O father, father, 


draw your dam! 
There's either a 


a 
mermaid or a milk-white swa?" 
A few of Group B The miller hasted and drew his dam, 

And there he found a drown’d woman. 


You couldna see her middle sma’, 


Her gowden girdle were sae braw. 


You couldna see her lily feet, 
Her Bowden fringes were sae deep. 


You couldna see her yellow hair 
For the strin: 


BS 0" pearls was twisted there. 


Solo 5 


Solo 6 


Solo 7 
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Solo 8 You couldna see her fingers sma’, 

W? diamond rings they were cover'd a’. 
Solo 9 And by there cam a harper fine, 

That harpit to the king at dine. 
Solo 10 And when he look'd that lady on, 

` He sigh’d and made a heavy moan. 

Solo 11 He's made a harp of her breast-bane, 

Whose sound wad melt a heart of stane. 
Solo 12 He's ta'en three locks o* her yellow hair, 

And wi' them strung his harp sae rare. 
Solo 9 He went into her father's hall. 

And there was the court assembled all. 
Solo 9 He laid his harp upon a stane, 

And straight it began to play by lane." 
Solo 3 *O yonder sits my father, the King, 

And yonder sits my mother, the Queen; 
Solo 3 And yonder stands my brother Hugh, 

And by him my William, sweet and true.’ 
Group B But the last tune that the harp play'd then— 
Chorus Binnorie, O Binnorie! 
Solo 3 Was, ‘Woe to my sister, false Helen 
Chorus By the bonnie mill-dams o? Binnorie. 

UNKNOWN 


The refrain, Binnorie, O Binnorie! By the bonnie mill-dams o Binnorie. 
can be spoken sometimes by a full choir and sometimes by groups of 
light or dark voices. The effect should be a comment on the verse 
Sometimes, especially in the four verses beginning, "You couldna see’, 
the refain may be better omitted. , 


1 By itself, 
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Barbara Allen's Cruelty 


IN Scarlet town, where I was born, 
There was a fair maid dwellin? 
Made every youth cry Well-a-way! 

Her name was Barbara Allen, 


All in the merry month of May, 
When green buds they were swellin’, 
Young Jemmy Grove on his death-bed lay, 
For love of Barbara Allen, 


He sent his man in to her then, 
To the town where she was dwellin’; 
*O haste and come to my master dear, 
If your name be Barbara Allen. 


‘O it's I am Sick 
And it's all for 
*O the better for 
Tho’ your h 


and very, very sick, 

Barbara Allen’. — 

me ye’se never be, 

eart's blood were a-spillin’! 

‘O dinna ye mind, young man, says she, 
"When the red wine ye were fillin’, 

That ye made th 


€ healths go round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allen? 
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He turn'd his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealin': 

*Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 
And be kind to Barbara Allen? 


As she was walking o'er the fields, 
She heard the dead-bell knellin' ; 

And every jow! the dead-bell gave 
Cried, ‘Woe to Barbara Allen.’ 


*O mother, mother, make my bed, 
O make it saft and narrow: 

My love has died for me to-day, 
Tl die for him to-morrow. 


‘Farewell,’ she said, ‘ye virgins all, 
And shun the fault I fell in: 

Henceforth take warning by the fall 
Of cruel Barbara Allen.’ 


UNKNOWN 


Edward, Edward 


‘Wuy does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 
Edward, Edward? 
Why does your brand sae drop wi? blude 
And why sae sad gang ye, O?'— 
*O I hae kill’d my hawk sae gude, 
Mither, mither; 
O I hae kill'd my hawk sae gude, 
And I had nae mair but he, O^ 


T Beat, toll. 
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Now as they bore him off the field, 
Said he, *Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot! 


The army-surgeons made him limbs: 
Said he:—They’re only pegs: 

But there’s as wooden members quite 
As represent my legs!” 


Now Ben he loved a pretty maid, 
Her name was Nellie Gray: 

So he went to pay her his devours 
When he’d devoured his pay! 


But when he called on Nellie Gray, 
She made him quite a scoff; 

And when she saw his wooden legs 
Began to take them off! 


*O, Nellie Gray! O, Nellie Gray! 
Is this your love so warm? 

The love that loves a scarlet coat 
Should be more uniform!’ 


She said, ‘I loved a soldier once, 
For he was blithe and brave; 

But I will never have a man 
With both legs in the grave! 


“Before you had those timber toes, 
Your love I did allow, 

But then, you know, you stand upon 
Another footing now!’ 
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*O, Nellie Gray! O, Nellie Gray! 
For all your jeering speeches. 
At duty's call, I left my legs 
In Badajos's breaches" 


‘Why, then,’ she said, ‘you’ve lost the feet 
Of legs in war’s alarms, 

And now you cannot wear your shoes 
Upon your feats of arms!’ 


‘Oh, false and fickle Nellie Gray; 
I know why you refuse:— 

Though I’ve no feet—some other man 
Is standing in my shoes! 


‘I wish I neer had seen your face; 
But now, a long farewell! 

For you will be my death, alas! 
You will not be my Nell" 


Now when he went from Nellie Gray, 
His heart so heavy got— 

And life was such a burthen grown, 
It made him take a knot! 


So round his melancholy neck, 
A rope he did entwine, 

And, for his second time in life, 
Enlisted in the Line! 


One end he tied around a beam, 
And then removed his pegs, 

And as his legs were off,—of course 
He soon was off his legs! 
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And there he hung, till he was dead 
As any nail in town,— 
For though distress had cut him up, 
It could not cut him down! 


A dozen men sat on his corpse, 
To find out why he died— 

And they buried Ben in four cross-roads, 
With a stake in his inside! 


THOMAS HOOD 


La Belle Dame sans Merci 


O WHAT can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge is wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 


O what can ail thee, Knight-at-arms, 
So haggard and so woe-begone? 
The squirrel’s granary is full, 
And the harvest’s done, 


I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever dew; 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 

Fast withereth too. 


I met a Lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful, a faery's child; — 
Her hair was long, her foot was light, 
And her eyes were wild. 
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I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone;' 
She look'd at me as she did love, 

And made sweet moan. 


I set her on my pacing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sidelong would she lean, and sing 
A faery's song. 


She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild, and manna dew; 

And sure in language strange she said— 
* love thee true" 


She took me to her elfin grot,* 

And there she wept and sigh’d full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 

With kisses four. 


And there she lulléd me asleep, 

And then I dream’d—Ah! woe betide! 
The latest dream I ever dream’d, 

On the cold hill-side. 


I saw pale kings and princes too, 
Pale warriors, death-pale were they all; 
They cried—‘La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!” 


I saw their starv’d lips in the gloam,* 
With horrid warning gapéd wide, 
And I awoke, and found me here 
On the cold hill-side. 


* Girdle. * Cave, grotto. 3 Captivi 
* Twilight. * ptivity. 
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And this is why I Sojourn here 


Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 
JOHN KEATS 
Lepanto 


Group A (light voices) - Group C (medium voices) Group B (dark voices) 
5 Solo voices - |], II] pauses 

WHITE founts falling in the Courts of the sun, 

And the Soldan of Byzantium is smiling as they 
run; 

There is laughter like the fountains in that face 
of all men feared, 

It stirs the forest darkness, the darkness of his 
beard, 

It curls the blood-red crescent, the crescent of 
his lips, 

For the inmost sea of all the earth is shaken with 
his ships. 

They have dared the white republics up the 
capes of Italy, 

They have dashed the Adriatic round the Lion 
of the Sea, 

And the Pope has cast his arms abroad for 
agony and loss, 

And called the kings of Christendom for swords 
about the Cross, 


The cold queen of England is looking in the 
glass; 


Group A 


Group C 


Group B 


Group A 
Group C 


Solo 1 


Solo 2 


Solo 5 


The shadow of the Valois is yawning at the Mass; 
Solo 4 From evening isles fantastical rings faint the 


Spanish gun, 
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Solo 5 


Group C 


Group B 


Group A 


Groups A, B, & C 


| Solo r 
| Solo 2 


Solo 3 
Solo 4| Unison 
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And the Lord upon the Golden Horn is laugh- 
ing in the sun. 


Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half heard, 

Where only on a nameless throne a crownless 
prince has stirred, 

Where, risen from a doubtful seat and half 
attainted stall, 

The last knight of Europe takes weapons from 
the wall, 

The last and lingering troubadour to whom the 
bird has sung, 

That once went singing southward when all the 
world was young, 

In that enormous silence, tiny and unafraid, 

Comes up along a winding road the noise of the 
Crusade. 

Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 

Don John of Austria is going to the war, 

Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold 

In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-gold, 

Torchlight crimson on the copper kettle-drums, 

Then the tuckets,' then the trumpets, then the 
cannon, and he comes. 

Don John laughing in the brave beard curled, 

Spurning of his stirrups like the thrones of all 
the world, 

Holding his head up for a flag of all the free. 

Love-light of Spain— / hurrah! 

Death-light of Africa! 

Don John of Austria 

Is riding to the sea. 
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Solo 5 


Unison 
Solo 5 


Solo 5 & Group C 


Group C 
Group B 
Group A 
Group C 


Unison 


Mahound is in his paradise above the evening 
star, 

(Don John of Austria is going to the var.) 

He moves a mighty turban on the timeless 
houri's knees, 

His turban that is woven of the sunsets and the 
seas. 

He shakes the peacock gardens as he rises from 
his ease, 

And he strides among the tree-tops and is taller 
than the trees, 

And his voice through all the garden is a thunder 
sent to bring 

Black Azrael and Ariel and Ammon on the 
wing. - 

Giants and the Genii, 

Multiplex of wing and eye, 

Whose Strong obedience broke the sky 

When Solomon was king. 


They rush in red and purple from the red 
clouds of the morn, 

From temples where the yellow gods shut up 
their eyes in scorn; 

They rise in green robes roaring from the green 
hells of the sea 

Where fallen skies and evil hues and eyeless 
creatures be; 

On them the sea-valves cluster and the grey 
Sea-forests curl, r 

Splashed with a splendid sickness, the sickness 
of the pearl; 

They swell in sapphire smoke out of the blue 
cracks of the ground, — 
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They gather and they wonder and give worship 
to Mahound. 
I[Solo 1 And he saith, /// ‘Break up the mountains where 
the hermit-folk can hide, 
And sift the red and silver sands lest bone of 
saint abide, 
And chase the Giaours flying night and day, not 
giving rest, 
For that which was our trouble comes again out 
of the west. 
We have set the seal of Solomon on all things 
under sun, 
Of knowledge and of sorrow and endurance of 
things done; 
But a noise is in the mountains, in the moun- 
tains, and I know 
The voice that shook our palaces—four hundred 
years ago: 
It is he that saith not ““Kismer”;' it is he that 
knows not Fate; 
It is Richard, it is Raymond, it is Godfrey in the 
gate! 
It is he whose loss is laughter when he counts the 
wager worth; 
Put down your feet upon him, that our peace be 
on the earth.’ 
Group C For he heard drums groaning and he heard guns 
jar, 
Unison (Don John of Austria is going to the war.) 
Sudden and still— /// hurrah! // 
Bolt from Iberia! 
Don John of Austria 
Is gone by Alcalar. 


1 Destiny, fate. 
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Solo 2 


Unison 
Solo 2 


Group CJJ] 
Group B 
Group C 


Solos 3 & 4 
Solo 5 
Solo x 


Unison 


Solo 2 


Group A 


Groups A e& p 
Unison 


Solo 5 


Unison 


St. Michael's on his Mountain in the sea-roads 
of the north, 

(Don John of Austria is girt and going forth.) 

Where the grey seas glitter and the sharp tides 
shift 


And the sea-folk labour and the red sails lift. ; 

He shakes his lance of iron and he claps his 
wings of stone; 

The noise is gone through Normandy; /// the 
noise is gone alone; 

The North is full of tangled things and texts and 
aching eyes, 

And dead is all the innocence of anger and sur- 
prise, 

And Christian killeth Christian in a narrow 
dusty room, 

And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath a newer 
face of doom, . 
And Christian hateth Mary that God kissed in 

Galilee, 
But Don John of Austria is riding to the sea. 
Don John calling through the blast and the 
eclipse, 
Crying with the trumpet, with the trumpet of 
his lips, 
Trumpet that Sayeth ha! 
Domino gloria! 
Don John of Austria 
Is shouting to the Ships. 
King Philip's in his closet with the Fleece about 
his neck, 
(Don John of Austria is armed upon the deck.) 
* Glory be to God. 
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Group C The walls are hung with velvet that is black and 
soft as sin, 
Group A And little dwarfs creep out of it and little 
dwarfs creep in. 
Solo 3 He holds a crystal phial that has colours like the 
moon, 
He touches, and it tingles, and he trembles very 
Soon, 
And his face is as a fungus of a leprous white and 
grey, 
Like plants in the high houses that are shut- 
tered from the day, 


Group C And death is in the phial, and the end of noble 
work, 

Groups B & C ButDon Johnof Austria has fired upon the Turk, 

Unison Don John’s hunting, and his hounds have 
bayed— 


Booms away past Italy the rumour of his raid. 
Gun upon gun, ha! ha! 

Gun upon gun, hurrah! 

Don John of Austria 

Has loosed the cannonade. 


Solo 4 The Pope was in his chapel before day or battle 
broke, 

Unison (Don John of Austria is hidden in the smoke.) 

Group C The hidden room in man’s house where God 
sits all the year, 

Group A The secret window whence the world looks small 
and very dear. 

Solo 4 He sees as in a mirror on the monstrous twilight 
sea 


The crescent of his cruel ships whose name is 
mystery; 
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Group C 
Group B 
Group A 


Group C 


Solo 2 


Unison 
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They fling great shadows foe-wards, making 
Cross and Castle dark, 

They veil the pluméd lions on the galleys of 
St. Mark; 

And above the Ships are palaces of brown, 
black-bearded chiefs, 

And below the ships are prisons, where with 
multitudinous griefs, 

Christian captives sick and sunless, all a labour- 
ing race repines, 

Like a race in sunken cities, like a nation in the 
mines. 


They are lost like slaves that swat,’ and in the 
Skies of morning hung 

The stairways of the tallest gods when tyranny 
Was young. 

They are countless, voiceless, hopeless as those 
fallen or fleeing on 

Before the high Kings? horses in the granite of 
Babylon. 

And many a one 
in hell 

Where a yellow face looks inward through the 
lattice of his cell, 

And he finds his God forgotten, and he seeks no 
more a sign— 


(But Don John of Austria has burst the battle 
line!) 

Don John pounding from the slaughter-painted 
poop, 

Purpling all the ocean like a bloody pirate's 
sloop, h 


grows witless in his quiet room 


1 Sweated. 
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Scarlet running over on the silvers and the 
golds, 

Breaking of the hatches up and bursting of the 
holds, 

Thronging of the thousands up that labour 
under sea, 

White for bliss and blind for sun and stunned 
for liberty. 

Vivat Hispania!* 

Domino Gloria! 

Don John of Austria 

Has set his people free! 


Solo 3 Cervantes on his galley sets the sword back in 
the sheath, 

Unison (Don John of Austria rides homeward with a 
voreath.) 

Solo 3 And he sees across a weary land a straggling 


road in Spain, 
Up which a lean and foolish knight forever rides 
in vain, 
And he smiles, but not as Sultans smile, and 
settles back the blade... 
Unisun (But Don John of Austria rides home from the 
Crusade.) 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


At the beginning the choir should aim at giving an impression of crowds 
excitement, drums, guns, marching, all building up to a tremendous 
dramatic climax as Don John actuall i i B 
uie e J ly comes into view (‘Don John 
There is a piling up of riches in character and 
colour 

moves on to the climax of the battle and the freeing of the eed ua 

- The 


1 Long live Spain. 
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Quiet finale of triumphant peace comes as a relief and contrastto the noise 
and vigour of the preceding stanzas. . -— 
Chesterton wrote with tremendous ‘gusto’. The choir, therefore, m 


sies A is 
put every ounce of energy and concentration into the rendering of thi: 
poem. 


NOTES ON POEM 
Lepanto lies north of the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. 

In 1571 the Turks were defeated in a great naval battle by Don Lei 
of Austria in command of the Papal Galleys, and the Venetian an 
Spanish fleets, Had Turkey, then at the height of her power, been vic- 
torious, Christian Europe would have been overrun, 

Soldan of Byzantium, Sultan of Constantinople. 

Crescent, the Mohammedan emblem, the Opposite to the Cross. 

Lion of the Sea, St. Mark’s, Venice, headquarters of the Venetian navy. 

The cold queen, Elizabeth, 

Valois, the French royal family, 

Golden Horn, on which Constantinople stands. 

Mahound, old name for Mahomet, the Prophet. 


Houris, beautiful women in the Mahommedan Paradise. 


Azrael, Ariel, Ammon, Genii, angels and Spirits with magical, sinister 
powers, 


Giaours, Christians (pronounced jours), a sarcastic Turkish term. 
Richard I, Raymond of Toulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, famous 
crusaders against the Turks, 


Iberia, Spain, 
Alcalar, birthplace of Cervantes, 
in the battle, 
St. Michael, warrior-leader of the heavenly host. 
Sea-roads, St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall and Brittany. 
Philip (the Second) of Spain. The Order of the Golden Fleece, the 
ighest Spanish distinction 


Lean and foolish knight, Don Quixote. 


author of Don Quixote. He lost an arm 


The Jugglers 


A JUGGLER long through all the town 
Had raised his fortune and renown; 
You’d think (so far his art transcends) 
The devil at his fingers’ ends. 
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Vice heard his fame, she read his bill; 
Convinced of his inferior skill, 

She sought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defied the man of art aloud. 

Is this, then, he so famed for sleight, 
Can this slow bungler cheat your sight, 
Dares he with me dispute the prize? 

I leave it to impartial eyes. 

Provoked, the Juggler cried, tis done. 
In science I submit to none. 

Thus said, the cups and balls he played; 
By turns, this here, that there, conveyed: 
The cards, obedient to his words, 

Are by a fillip turned to birds; 

His little boxes change the grain, 

Trick after trick deludes the train. 

He shakes his bag, he shows all fair, 

His fingers spread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain with showers of gold, 
And now his ivory eggs are told, 

But when from thence the hen he draws, 
Amazed spectators hum applause. 

Vice now stepped forth and took the place, 
With all the forms of his grimace. 

This magic looking-glass, she cries, 
(There, hand it round) will charm your eyes: 
Each eager eye the sight desired, 

And every man himself admired. 

Next, to a senator addressing, 

See this bank-note; observe the blessing: 
Breathe on the bill. Heigh, pass! "Tis gone. 
Upon his lips a padlock shone. 

A second puff the magic broke, 

The padlock vanished, and he spoke. 
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Twelve bottles ranged upon the board, 
All full, with heady liquor stored, 
By clean conveyance disappear, ò 
And now two bloody swords are there. 
À purse she to a thief exposed; 
At once his ready fingers closed; 
He opes his fist, the treasure's fled, 
He sees a halter in its stead, 
She bids ambition hold a wand, 
He grasps a hatchet in his hand. 
A box of charity she shows: 
Blow here; and a churchwarden blows, 
"Tis vanished with Conveyance neat, 
And on the table smokes a treat, 
She shakes the dice, the board she knocks, 
And from all Pockets fills her box , . . 
À counter in a miser's hand, 
Grew twenty guineas at command 3 
She bids his heir the sum retain, 
And tis a counter now again. 
A guinea with her touch you see 
Take every shape but Charity; 
And not one thing you saw, or drew, 
But changed from what was first in view. 
The Juggler Now, in grief of heart, 
With this submission owned her art. 
Can I such matchless sleight withstand? 
How practice hath improved your hand! 
But now and then I cheat the throng; 
You every day, and all day long. 


JOHN GAY 
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Bartimaeus 


Or» and ragged and wailing his misery, 

He sat by the roadside, begging. He had sat 

Day after countless day in that same spot 

Beside the wall of Jericho. His friends 

Would take him there each morning, and when night 
Gathered across the green and flowery plain, 
Sparkling with many springs, luscious with palms, 
And rich with honey and myrobalan, 

They led him home again; for he was blind. 


Yet, though his eyes knew neither dawn nor eve, 
Bartimaeus was happy. He was king 

Of mendicants. Oh, prosperous was he 

Beyond all other beggars in the world. 

All Jericho knew and hailed him, and the tide 
Of commerce flowed, continuous, at his feet. 
Laden with silks and spices, oil and wine, 

Corn and balsam and wool, the caravans 

Of plodding camels passed him as they sought 
The fords of Jordan, and, from the dim world 
Beyond, with gold and ivory they returned. 
And, year by year, in tens of thousands came 
The pilgrims for Jerusalem; and when 

They had climbed the craggy, robber-haunted gorge 
That led them to the city of their dreams, 

Along the self-same road they then came back. 
There was in all the world no better site 

Than Bartimaeus, by long custom, held. 
Merchant and pilgrim, priest and publican, 
Looked for him as they passed, and when he called 
For alms, he never cried to the vain air. 
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Blind was he? Yet infirmity for him 

(And for his snugly parasitic friends) 

Spelt fortune. Others, for meagre gain, must sweat 
With nerve or sinew beneath the sweltering sun, 
Bearing the heat and burden of the day. 

But Bartimaeus knew not toil or care. 

Outwardly wretched, inwardly content, 

He had but to sit and reap the riches flung 

To him by the compassionate. 


Yet sometimes, 
As he sat in the sunshine, he would dream 
Dreams of the lovely light he once had known. 


And, as he dreamed one day of Spring, he heard 
Sounds that were new to him. A host of feet, 

Not in orderly rhythm, but eager and quick 

And running hither and thither (so that some 
Trod on his own feet) surged about him there; 
And the Strange shouts of an excited mob 

Dizzied him with Suspense. “What means all this?’ 
He questioned; and the breathless answers came: 
‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.’ Oh, then 

The heart of Bartimaeus glowed with fire. 

Jesus of Nazareth? Was it not He that gave— 

So rumour often whispered it abroad— 

The deaf their hearing and the blind their sight? 
He leapt to his feet and, stretching forth his hands, 
Stumbled into the roadway, crying out: 

"Thou Son of David, Jesus, pity me? 


Then were his friends and relatives, who stood 
Watching amid the crowd, shaken with fear 
And indignation, Now persuasively. 


And now with threats and bitter oaths, they sought 
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To silence him. For what if verily 

Jesus should hear and heal him? “Have a care!’ 
They urged; ‘for if your blindness goes, with it 
Also will go your livelihood—and ours. 

Are you a young man? Have you any trade? 
Could your soft muscles even till the field? 
And, if they could, why for a pittance toil 
When plenitude rewards your idleness?” 

But Bartimaeus the more loudly cried: 

‘Thou Son of David, pity me^ And when 
His kinsmen saw that Jesus turned to him, 
And that the people hung upon His word, 
Themselves, not wishing their anger to be known, 
Helped Bartimaeus to Him. 


Jesus touched 
His eyes and said: ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole; 
Regain thy sight" 


Then, wakening from his tomb 
Of darkness, Bartimaeus praised His name, 
And all the people glorified Him too. 
And, hearing the universal acclamation, 
The friends of Bartimaeus also swelled 
The chorus. And they followed Him a mile 


Beyond the city. 


But when darkness fell, 
And all his friends and relatives sought his home 
And cursed him for a fool, then in the soul 
Of Bartimaeus himself there sprang a fear. 
He had broken the old smooth life. Never again 
Would he be led to the familiar pitch 
Beside the gateway, and his gnarled old hands 
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No longer now would clutch at easy wealth. 

A night of hardship and of poverty 

Already darkened his new sky. His friends 

Had called him ‘foo’, Was he in very deed 

A fool? .. . 

And then the bright moon answered him. 
He had not seen the moon since; as a boy, 

He shepherded his flock upon the plain. 

Now, from behind a cloud, majestically 

It sailed into the fairway of the 


heavens ... 
And all the heart of Bartimaeus 


sang.! 
GILBERT THOMAS 
! See Mark x, 46-52. 


The Bible and 
some Prose Passages 


From Psalm go 


Group A (light voices) * 3 solo voices 


Group B (dark voices) - Groups 1, 2, & 3 (3 small groups) 


Unison 


Group 1 
Group 2 


Group 3 


Unison 


Unison 


Group A 
Group B 
Unison 


Group A 


Group B 


Unison 
Solo 1 
Solo 2 


Solo 3 
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LORD, thou hast been our dwelling place 
In all generations. 


Before the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 


world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting thou art 


God. 
Thou turnest man to destruction; 
And sayest, Return, ye children of men. 


For a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night. 
Thou carriest them away as with a flood; 
They are as a sleep; 
Inthe morning they are like grass which groweth 
up. 
In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; 
In the evening it is cut down and wither- 
eth... 


For all our days are passed away in thy wrath: 
We spend our years as a tale that is told. 
The days of our years are threescore years and 
ten; 
And if by reason of strength they be fourscore 
years, 
D 
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Yet is their Strength labour and sorrow 5 
For it is soon cut off, and we fly away... 


Unison So teach us to number our days, 


That we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 


Psalm 91 


Group A (medium voices) - Group C (dark voices) 
Group B (light voices) - Solos 1 & 2 (dark) 


Solo 1 I. HE that dwelleth in the secret place 


of the most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. 


. I will say of the Lonp, He is my 
refuge and my fortress: my God; in 
im will I trust, 


Surely he shall deliver thee from 


Solo 2 3 


Group A (a little 3. 


Quicker) the snare of the fowler, and from 

the noisome pestilence. 

Group B| 4- He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
and under his wings shalt thou trust: / 

Group C his truth shall be thy shield and 
buckler, 

Group C (softly) 5. Thou shalt not be afraid for the 

[Group B terror by night; / nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; 

Group C 6. Nor for the pestilence that walketh 

IGroup A 


in darkness; / nor for the destruction 
that wasteth at noonday. 


THE BIBLE 


Unison (slowly and 7. 


firmly) 


Solo r 


Solo 2 


Group C 


Group B 


Group A 


Group [ej] 
Group A 


Unison 


IO. 


II. 


I2. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
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. A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
and ten thousand at thy right hand; 
but it shall not come nigh thee. 


. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold 
and see the reward of the wicked. 


. Because thou hast made the Lorp, which 
is my refuge, even the most High, thy 
habitation. 


There shall no evil befall thee, 
neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling. 


For he shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 


They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 


. Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder: l 
the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet. 


Because he hath set his love upon me, 
therefore will I deliver him: I will set 

him on high, because he hath known my 
name. 


He shall call upon me, and I will answer 
him: I will be with him in trouble; I will 
deliver him, and honour him. 


With long life will I satisfy him, and 
shew him my salvation. 
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Unison 


Group 1 
Group 2 


Unison 


Unison 
Group 1 


Solo 


Unison, Solo voice Sh 
dominating 


Psalm 126 


2 Groups * 1 Solo 


WHEN the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion,! 
We were like them that dream. 
Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing: 
Then said they among the heathen,” 
The Lord hath done great things for them. 
The Lord hath done great things for us; 
Whereof we are glad. 


Turn again our captivity, O Lord, 
As the streams in the south. 
They that sow in tears 
Shall reap in joy. 
He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
Bearing precious seed, 
all doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
Bringing his sheaves with him. 


From Psalm 8 


WHEN I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 


1 The holy city, 
2 The Bab 
captivity, 


Jerusalem. 


ylonians and Assyrians by whom the Jews were led into 
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For thou has made him a little lower than the angels, 

And hast crowned him with glory and honour. 

"Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
That hast put all things under his feet: 

All sheep and oxen, 

Yea, and the beasts of the field; 

The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 

And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 


O Lord, our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 


The Psalms are Hebrew lyrical and meditative poems, composed over a 
period of 1,000 years, from the time of David to that of the exile and 
afterwards. They are the hymns of the Jewish race and were sung to 
accompaniment. Many are popularly attributed to King David, warrior, 
musician, and poet, who died about 97° B.C. This psalm at least is 
probably his. 

When reading these fine passages from the Bible, the voice and enuncia- 
tion should be worthy of the words, with a careful avoidance of any 
apologetic or ‘Sunday voice’ moan, which makes the speaker sound a 
ood deal lower and sadder than the angels. A group might like to try 
declaiming this psalm in simple unison or with a solo speaker; but prob- 
ably a fuller realization of the magnificence can come from a division of 
Voices. Perhaps a solo speaker could ask the question, and the group, 
variously divided, build up the central statement; this might then be 
concluded with the whole group exulting in the last two lines. 

There are some difficult consonantal endings and junctions, for ex- 
ample, visitest, madest, beasts, passeth through, which need a careful 
Sense of finish with at the same time a respect for the natural liaisons of the 
words. For example, *passeth through' has one sustained ‘th’ not two, 
for there should be no rebound of the tongue in natural speech. 
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Psalm 19 


THE heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywork, 
Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge, 
There is no speech nor language, 

Where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is Bone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 


In them hath he Set a tabernacle for the sun, 
, Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 


And rejoiceth as a Strong man to run a race, 


His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it: 


And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 


The law of the Lord is Perfect, converting the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
he statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: 


The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 
More to be desired are they than gold, 
Yea, than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
Oreover by them is thy servant warned: 
d in Keeping of them there is great reward, 


Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse thou me from secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; 
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Let them not have dominion over me: 
Then shall I be upright, 
And I shall be innocent from the great transgression. 


Let the words of my mouth, 

And the meditation of my heart, 

Be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Lord, my strength, and my redeemer. 


This is a fine example of Hebrew ‘parallelism’. One phrase, in content 
and cadence, is answered or completed by another. Sometimes the second 
line reinforces the first: 

*The heavens declare the glory of God; 

* And the firmament sheweth his handywork." 

Sometimes there is reinforcement by contrast: 

*Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 
Sometimes there is a cumulative effect through the repeated symmetry 
and balance of the line: 

“The law. . .. The testimony... > 

“The statutes. . . . The commandments . . .’, &c. 
The contrast or completion of the parallelism could be pointed by a 
Sequence of small groups or solo voices varied in pitch and tone. The 
final prayer: ‘Let the words of my mouth . . .'. could be said very softly 
An unison. 


The Feast of Belshazzar 


BELSHAZZAR the king made a great feast to a thousand of his 
lords, and drank wine before the thousand. 

Belshazzar, while he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the 
golden and silver vessels which his father Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken out of the temple which was in Jerusalem; that the king, 
and his princes, his wives, and his concubines, might drink 
therein, 


S 
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of 

Then they brought the golden vessels that were sale het 

the temple of the house of God which was at Jerusalem j i m 

king, and his princes, his wives, and his concubines, 

us ilver 
They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of silver, 

of brass, of iron, of Wood, and of stone. 


In the same hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote 


king's palace: and 


Then the King’s countenance was changed, and his thoughts 
troubled him j 


knees smote one against another, 
The king cried aloud to b; 
and the Soothsayers 


"Whosoever shall read this writing, and ge 
ion thereof, shall be clothed with scarlet, an 

d about his neck, and shall be the third ruler in 
the kingd m. 


Then came in all 
the writing, nor make kn, 
Then was King Belshaz 


changed. There is a man in thy kingdom, a 
whom is the spirit of the holy gods; and in the days of thy ee 
i anding and wisdom, like the wisdom of th 
in him; whom the king Nebuchadnezzar thy 
B; I say, thy father, made master of the d 
astrologers, Chaldeans, and Soothsayers. Forasmuch as an excel- 


understanding, interpreting of 
Cams, and showing of hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts, 


€ Daniel, whom the king named Belteshaz- 
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zar: now let Daniel be called, and he will show the interpreta- 
tion.’ 

Then was Daniel brought in before the king. And the king 

spoke and said unto Daniel, ‘Art thou that Daniel, which art of 
the children of the captivity of Judah, whom the king my father 
brought out of Jewry? T have even heard of thee, that the spirit 
of the gods is in thee, and that light and understanding and excel 
lent wisdom is found in thee. And now the wise men, the astrolo- 
gers, have been brought in before me, that they should read this 
Writing, and make known unto me the interpretation thereof but 
they could not shew the interpretation of the thing: and I have 
heard of thee, that thou canst make interpretations, and dissolve 
doubts: now if thou canst read the writing, and make known to 
me the interpretation thereof, thou shalt be clothed with scarlet, 
and have a chain of gold about thy neck, and shalt be the third 
Tuler in the kingdom.’ 

; Then Daniel answered and said before the king, ‘Let thy 
Bifts be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another; yet I will 
read the writing unto the king, and make known to him the 
Interpretation, 

ʻO thou king, the most high God gave Nebuchadnezzar thy 
father a kingdom, and majesty, and glory, and honour: and for the 
Majesty that he gave him, all people, nations, and languages, 
trembled and feared before him: whom he would he slew; and 
Whom he would he kept alive; and whom he would he set up; 
and whom he would he put down. But when his heart was lifted 
Up, and his mind hardened in pride, he was deposed from his 
Kingly throne, and they took his glory from him: and he was 
driven from the sons of men; and his heart was made like the 
beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses: they fed him 

With Brass like oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven; 
Ull he knew that the most high God ruled in the kingdom of men, 
and that he appointeth over it whomsoever he will. 

“And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine 
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heart, though thou knewest all this ; but hast lifted up ine 
against the Lord of heaven; and they have brought the vessels 0 
his house before thee, and thou, and thy lords, thy wives, and thy 
concubines, have drunk wine in them; and thou hast praised E 
gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, whic 
See not, nor hear, nor know: and the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy Ways, hast thou not glorified. 

"Then was the part of the hand sent from him; and this writing 
was written. And this is the writing that was written, MENE, MENE, 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN. This is the interpretation of the thing: MENE’ 
God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. TEKEL: thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting. ri thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 4 

Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed Daniel vis 
Scarlet, and put a chain of gold about his neck, and made a pro 
Clamation concerning him, that he should be the third ruler in 
the kingdom. P 

In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain. 
And Darius the Median took the kingdom, being about three- 
Score and two years old. 

DANIEL V. 1-3! 


i f 
The Authorized Version of the Bible was made in 1611, at the orders 0 
James I, when the English language was at its richest and noblest. 


de 
Belshazzar (555-538 B.c.) was prince of Babylon and one of Nebucha 
nezzar’s successors, 


t s: o 
Daniel, a Jewish prophet and historian, had been Gen RRE b 
Babylon with other Of the ‘children of Judah’. Another Daniel, howev 
5 Ost certainly wrote this account, 
ene, mene, , , ? 


d 
È - © The words literally mean ‘Numbered, numbered; 
Weighed and divisions’, 


David's Lament 


Now it came to Pass . . ., when David . . . had abode two days F 
Ziklag, . . . that, behold, a man came out of the camp from Sa 
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with his clothes rent, and earth upon his head: and so it was, 
when he came to David, that he fell to the earth, and did obeisance. 

And David said unto him, ‘From whence comest thou?" And 
he said unto him, ‘Out of the camp of Israel am I escaped." 

And David said unto him, *How went the matter? I pray thee; 
tell me” And he answered that the people are fled from the battle, 
and many of the people also are fallen and dead; and Saul and 
Jonathan his son are dead also. . . - 

And David lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son. . . . 


The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places. 
How are the mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath," 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon;' 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised? triumph. 


Ye mountains of Gilboa;? 

Let there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon you, nor 
fields of offerings: 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided: 

They were swifter than eagles; 

They were stronger than lions. 


1 Cities of the Philistines. 


2 Aliens, non-Jews. . 
3 Mountains in Palestine where Saul was slain. 
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Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights, 
Who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 


How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 
O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 
Iam distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of Women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished! 


2 SAMUEL i, I-4 and 17-27 


Friends 


À FAITHFUL friend is a strong defence: 
And he that hath found him hath found a treasure: 


There is nothing that can be taken in exchange for a faithful 
friend: 


And his excellency is beyond price. 


He that revealeth Secrets destroyeth credit, 

And shall not find a friend to his mind. 

Love a friend, and keep faith with him: 

But if thou reveal his secrets, thou shalt follow no more after 
3 

For as a man hath destroyed his enemy, 

So hast thou destroyed the friendship of thy neighbour. 

And as a bird which thou hast loosed out of thy hand, 


So hast thow let thy neighbour go, and thou wilt not catch him 
again: 
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Pursue him not, for he is gone far away; 
And hath escaped as a gazelle out of the snare. 
For a wound may be bound up, 
And after reviling there may be a reconcilement; 
But he that revealeth secrets hath lost hope. 
ECCLESIASTICUS xxvii. 16-21 


Wisdom 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
And the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, 
And the gain thereof than fine gold. 
She is more precious than rubies: 
s none of the things thou canst desire are to be compared unto 
er. 
Length of days is in her right hand; 
n her left hand are riches and honour. 
er Ways are ways of pleasantness, 
ES all her paths are peace. 
e is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her: 


d happy is every one that retaineth her. 
PROVERBS iii. 13-18 


But where shall wisdom be found? 
And where is the place of understanding? 
Man knoweth not the price thereof; 
Neither is it found in the land of the living. 
he depth saith, ‘It is not it me’: 
È d the sea saith, ‘It is not with me’. 
N cannot be gotten for gold, 
either shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. 
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It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 

With the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 

The gold and the crystal cannot equal it: 

And the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: 

For the price of wisdom is above rubies. 


Neither shall it be valued with pure gold. 
Whence then cometh wisdom? 


When he made a decree for the rain, 
And a way for the lightning of the thunder: 
Then did he see it, and declare it; 


He prepared it, yea, and Searched it out. 
And unto man he said, 


JOB xxviii. 12-20, 23, 24, 26-28 


Pilgrims Progress 


MR. VALIANT-FOR-TRUTH SUMMONED 
this it was noised abroad that Mr. Valiant-for-Tr E 
Was taken with a Summons, by the same Post as the other; an 
had this for 4 Token that the summons was true, That his Pitcher 
was broken at the Fountain. When he understood it, he called for 
is Friends, and told them of it. Then said he, I am going to my 
Fathers, and tho with great Difficulty I am got hither, yet now 


AFTER 
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I do not repent me of all the Trouble I have been at to arrive 
Where Iam. My Sword, I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
Pilgrimage, and my Courage and Skill, to him that can get it. My 
Marks and Scarrs I carry with me, to be a witness for me, that 
Ihave fought his Battels, who now will be my Rewarder. When the 
Day that he must go hence, was come, many accompanied him to 
the River side, into which, as he went, he said, Death, where is thy 
Sting ? And as he went down deeper, he said, Grave, where is thy 
Victory? So he passed over, and the Trumpets sounded for him on 
the other side, 

JOHN BUNYAN 


THE BATTLE OF CHRISTIAN AND APOLLYON 


THEN Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the 
Way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter, prepare thyself to 
die, for I swear by my infernal den, that thou shalt go no further, 
here will I spill thy soul; and with that, he threw a flaming dart 
at his breast, but Christian had a shield in his hand, with which 
!€ caught it, and so prevented the danger of that. Then did 
hristian draw, for he saw ’twas time to bestir him; and Apollyon 
55 fast made at him, throwing darts as thick as hail; by the which, 
Notwithstanding all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon 
Wounded him in his head, his hand, and foot; this made Christian 
Eive a little back: Apollyon therefore followed his work amain, 
and Christian again took courage, and resisted as manfully as he 
could. This sore combat lasted for above half a day, even till 
Christian was almost quite spent. For you must know that Chris- 
tan, by reason of his wounds, must needs grow weaker and 
Weaker, r 
Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up 
Close to Christian, ari wrestling with him, gave him a dreadful 
all; and with that, Christian’s sword flew out of his hand. Then 
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said Apollyon, I am sure of thee Dow; and with that, he had almost 
pressed him to death, so that Christian began to despair of life. 
But as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetching of his 
last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man, Christian 
nimbly reached out his hand for his sword, and caught it, saying 
Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy! When I fall, I shall -—— 
and with that, gave him a deadly thrust, which made him En 
back, as one that had received his mortal wound: Christian pe 
ceiving that, made at him again, saying, Nay, in all these "o. 
we are more than Conquerors, through him that loved us. S 
With that, Apollyon Spread forth his dragon’s wings, and spe 
him away, that Christian saw him no more. 

JOHN BUNYAN 


Good Books 


From 4 reopagitica 


I DENY not but that it is of greatest concernment in the chura 
and Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how books deme 
themselves as wel] as men; and thereafter to confine, imp -— 
and do Sharpest justice 9n them as malefactors: for books are e 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in ee 
© as active as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, pee 
Preserve as in a vial the Purest efficacy and extraction of that livi ly 
intellect that bred them. I know they areas lively, and as vigorous 
Productive, as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being sov 
and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet on E 
Other hand, unless Wariness be used, as good almost kill a T 
as kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable wee 
God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itse " 
ills the image of God as it were in the eye. Many amanie f 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious life-blood © 
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a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life. "Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps 
there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations 
fare the worse. We should be wary therefore what persecution we 
raise against the living labours of public men, how we spill that 
Seasoned life of man preserved and stored up in books; since we 
See a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a 
martyrdom, and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
Massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth essence, the 


breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life. 
JOHN MILTON 


Extract from ‘The Food of the Gods and bow it 
came to Earth’ 


‘Dong,’ cried one of the two ironworkers, and they flung their 
hammers down. 
A voice sounded above. The son of Cossar standing on the 
Breat embankment had turned and was now speaking to them all. 
‘It is not that we would oust the little people from the world,” 
* said, ‘in order that we, who are no more than one step up- 
Wards from their littleness, may hold their world for ever. It is 
the Step we fight for and not ourselves. - . - We are here, Brothers, 
to what end? To serve the Spirit and the purpose that has been 
Teathed into our lives. We fight not for ourselves—for we are 
but the momentary hands and eyes of the Life of the World. So 
You, Father Redwood, taught us. Through us and through the 
ttle folk the Spirit looks and Jearns. From us by word and birth 
and act it must pass—to still greater lives. This earth is no resting 
5600.9 E 
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place; this earth is no Playing place, else indeed we might put our 
throats to the little People's knife, having no greater right to e 
than they. And they in their turn might yield to the ants an 
vermin. We fight not for ourselves but for growth, growth tha 
goes on for eyer, Tomorrow, whether we live or die, growth will 
conquer through us. That is the law of the spirit for evermore. To 
Brow according to the will of God! To grow out of these cracks 
and crannies, out of these shadows and darknesses, into gri eatness 
and the light! Greater,’ he said, speaking with slow deliberation, 
“greater, my Brothers! And then—still greater. To grow and EE 
—to grow. To grow at last into the fellowship and understand- 
ing of God. Growing.. Til the earth is no more than a foot 
Stool... . Till the Spirit shall have driven fear into nothingness» 
and spread. |. ? He swung his arms heavenward—There!? ' 

His voice ceased, The White glare of one of the searchlight? 
wheeled about, and for a moment fell upon him, standing 0U 
gigantic with hand upraised against the sky. 

For one instant he shone, looking up fearlessly into the p 
deeps, mail-clad, young and strong, resolute and still. Then e 
light had passed and he was no more than a great black er. 
against the starry sky, a great black outline that threatened Wi 


one mighty gesture the firmament of heaven and all its multitude 
of stars, 


H. G. WELLS 


: e; 
ensington and Redwood, manufacture a subi 
Herakleophorbia, the Food of the Gods, which causes growth of si 
Seven times the n. 


ti 
fuse the offer, resolving to fight to an end un 
be overwhelmed. 
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Tilbury Speech 

c , . 8 August 1588 
MY loving people, —we have been persuaded by some that are 
careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit ourselves to 
TM multitudes for fear of treachery; but, I do assure you, 
L o not desire to live to distrust my faithful and loving people. 
I ys fear; I have always so behaved myself, that under God 
ts ave placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal 
arts and good will of my subjects; and, therefore, I am come 
ae you as you see at this time, not for my recreation and 
on but being resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, 
x ve or die amongst you all—to lay down for my God, and for 
RA kingdoms, and for my people, my honour and my blood even 
1 ES dust, I know I have the body of a weak, feeble woman; but 
à ave the heart and stomach of a King—and a King of England 
O0, and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of 
Tul should dare to invade the borders of my realm; to which, 
u er than any dishonour should grow by me, I myself will take 
P arms—I myself will be your general, judge and rewarder of 


€very one of your virtues in the field. I know already, for your 


Orwardness, you have deserved rewards and crowns, and, we do 
they shall be duly paid you. 


aa you, on the word of a prince; l 
€ meantime, my Lieutenant General" shall be in my stead, 
SM. Whom never prince commanded a more noble or worthy 
Ject; not doubting but by your obedience to my general, by 
ids Concord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we shall 
Ortly have a famous victory over these enemies of my God, of 


m 
Y Kingdoms, and of my people.’ 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


1 Lord Howard of Effingham. 
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Birthday Speech 


21 April 1947 

Cape Town 

^. - . THERE is a motto which has been borne by many of 
ancestors—a noble motto, ‘I serve’. These words were an insp 


at 
as they did, but through the invention of science, I can do M. 
Was not possible for any of them. I can make my solemn a ake 
dedication with the whole Empire listening. I should like to m 


i 1) 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH (later, Elizabeth 


The Gettysburg Address 


19 November 1 
‘Fourscore and Seven years ago our fathers brought forth 
5 continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicat 
to the Proposition that all men are created equal. 


Faro B ion» 
In a civil war, testing whether that nati 


are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to a 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those W' E 
here gave their lives that the nation might live. It is altogeth' 
fitting and Proper that we should do this. 
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Noon dais mew sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot con- 
Bod dead ists lon hallow—this ground. The brave men, living 
poor po x o struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
Eu ee add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
Ahere Iri * we say here, but it can never forget what they 
ürfnishod is for us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
nobly alte which they who fought here have thus far so 
Brette ide l. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
We take i maining before us,—that from these honoured dead 
Dist Gail cet devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
these déad ois of devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
shall hay Shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 

€ a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 


Peo 
ple, by the people, for the peopleshall not perish from the earth." 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


erican Civil War at the opening of 


Thi 
5 speech was made during the Am 
he victory of the Northern Armies 


a mili 

rcm cemetery to commemorate t 
ttysburg (July 1863). 
two mie even when read aloud with weighty delivery, takes about 
to Pee, It took Lincoln five minutes, though there was no applause 
Projectio E. or delay. This is an interesting observation on timing and 
Liia or an out-of-door address on & solemn occasion. 

was a great orator, with an innate sense of the balance and 
be given to short, 


thythn 

i of good language and the strength that can 

ring of how stresses can move flexibly to 

cán t the full meaning: for example: ‘But in a larger sense, we 

d dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground’; 
again: ‘The world will very little note» nor long remember what we 


Sày hi 
ere, but it can never forget what they here." 


We shall fight . . - 


June 1940 


E 
: e though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous 
tes have fallen or may fall into the grip of the Gestapo and all 
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the odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail. We 
shall go,on to the end. We shall fight in France, we shall fight in 
the seas and oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air 3 we shall defend our Island, whatever 
the cost may be. We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 00 
the landing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets; 
we shall fight in the hills 3 we shall never surrender; and even if, 
which I do not for a moment believe, this Island or a large part of 
it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire beyond the seas» 
armed and guarded by the British Fleet, would carry on the 
Struggle, until, in God’s good time, the New World, with all its 
Power and might, steps forth to the rescue and the liberation 
of the Old? 

WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Victory 
13 May 1940 

“You ask, What is our policy? I will say: It is to wage war, by 
sea, land, and air, with all our might and with all the stren 
that God can give us: to Wage war against a monstrous tyranny» 
never surpassed in the dark, lamentable catalogue of human 
erime. That is our policy. You ask, What is our aim? I can ansWet 
in one word: victory—victory at all costs, victory in spite of 
terror; victory, however long and hard the road may be; for 
Without victory there is no survival. Let that be realised: 2° 
Survival for the British Empire; no survival for all that the British 
Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and impulse of the 
ages, that mankind will move forward towards its goal. But I take 
Up my task with buoyancy and hope. I feel sure that our cause W! 
not be suffered to fail among men. At this time I feel entitled to 
Claim the aid of all, and I say, ‘Come, then, let us go forwar 
together with our united strength’, 

WINSTON CHURCHILE 


Other Verse 


(Arranged in the alphabetical 
order of Authors) 


Preparations 
From Christ Church MS. 


YET if His Majesty, our sovereign lord, 
Should of his own accord 

Friendly himself invite, 

And say, ‘I’ll be your guest to-morrow night,’ 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! ‘Let no man idle stand! 
Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall; 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 
That without tapers they may give a light. 
Look to the presence: are the carpets spread, 
The dazie! o'er the head, 

The cushions in the chairs, 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs? 
Perfume the chambers, and in any case 

Let each man give attendance in his place!” 
Thus, if a king were coming, would we dos 
For "twere good reason t00; 

For *tis a duteous thing 

To show all honour to an earthly king; 
And after all our travail and our cost, 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 
But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
Als set at six and seven; 


The canopy over 3 throne. 


OTHER VERSE 


We wallow in our sin, 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain Him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge Him in the manger. 


UNKNOWN 


Dover Beach 


THE sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits;—on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand, 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. 
Come to the window, sweet is the night air! 
Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the ebb meets the moon-blanch'd land, 
Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling. 
At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 


Heard it on the Ægæan, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery; we 

Find also in the sound a thought, 
Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 


The Sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d; 
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But now I only hear 

"a melancholy, long, withdrawing roar, 

ruo to the breath 

ia the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 
d naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new; 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain: 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 


Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 


pped' lines; the sense 
however, not to reduce 
n the sense; the music 


In 

ps this kind, there are rarely *end-sto| 
€ stanzaic one line to the next. It is important; 

and form di pattern to prose by merely running o! 
Word in th emand a slight sustaining and suspensory pause for the last 
Coast the f Tines e.g. ‘the moon lies fair upon the Straits;—on the French 
h ight gleams and is gone. The slight ‘pointing’ 
e rhyming pattern and marks the musical rhyt 


heigh 
te; 
ns the poets message. 


From Sobrab and Rustum 


So, on the bloody sand, Sohrab lay dead; 

And the great Rustum drew his horseman's cloak 
Down o'er his face, and sate by his dead son. 

As those black granite pillars, once high-rear'd 


By Jemshid in Persepolis, to bear 
His house, now, mid their broken flights of steps, 


6o 


OTHER VERSE 


Lie prone, enormous, down the mountain side— 
So in the sand lay Rustum by his son. 

: And night came down over the solemn waste, 
And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair, 
And darken'd all; and a cold fog, with night, 
Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loos'd, and fires 
Began to twinkle through the fog; for now 
Both armies mov'd to camp, and took their meal; 
The Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward; the Tartars by the river marge: 
And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty starlight, and there mov'd, 
Rejoicing, through the hush’d Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon 3—he flow'd 
Right for the Polar Star, past Orgunjé, 
Brimming, and bright, and large; then sands begin 
To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And split his currents; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcell’d Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A foil’d circuitous wanderer—till at last 
The long'd-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bath’d stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD 
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To the Muses 


WwW HETHE R on Ida’s shady brow’, 

Or in the chambers of the East, 

The chambers of the sun, that now " 
From ancient melody have ceas'd; 


Whether in Heaven ye wander fair, 

Or the green corners of the earth, 

Or the blue regions of the air 

Where the melodious winds have birth; 


Whether on crystal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea 
Wand'ring in many a coral grove, 
Fair Nine,’ forsaking Poetry; 


How have you left the ancient love 

That bards of old enjoy'd in you! 

The languid strings do scarcely move; 

The sound is forced, the notes are few. 
WILLIAM BLAKE 


The Storm is Over 


auses of increasing length 


Group A (dark voices) * ||, IIl» [III P 
dark) * Group C (light voices) 


Gr, 
oup B (medium voices) Solos 1 & 2 ( 
|| the land hushes to rest: // 


Grou 
b A 
slowly THe storm is over, 
trength fordone, 


and 

softly The tyrannous wind, its S 
Ts fallen back in the west 
To couch with the sinking sun. 


near Troy. 


1 
Mountain range in Asia Minor; 
e and the arts. 


a 
The nine Muses, goddesses of literatur 


62 
A few Group B 


Group C 


Group B 


Group A 


A few Group C, 
gradually in- 
creasing in 
numbers, and 
Speaking quickly 


All Group C 
4 few Group A, 
gradually 


OTHER VERSE 
The last clouds fare 
With fainting speed, and their thin streamers 
fly 
In melting drifts of the sky. 


Already the birds in the air ] i 
Appear again; the rooks return to their haun i. 
And one by one, f 


Proclaiming aloud their care, 
Renew their peaceful chant. 


Torn and shattered the trees their branches 
again reset, 

"They trim afresh the fair the 

Few green and golden leaves withheld from 
storm, 

And awhile will be handsome yet. 

Tomorrow’s sun shall caress 

Their remnant of loveliness : 

In quiet days for a time E 

Sad Autumn lingering warm 

Shall humour their faded prime. 


But ah! the leaves of summer that lie on tHe 
ground! 

What havoc! The laughing timbrels' of Juno 

"That curtained the birds’ cradles, and screen 
their song, 

That sheltered the cooing doves at noon, 

Of airy fans the delicate throng,— 

Torn and scattered around: 

Far out afield they lie, 

In the watery furrows die, 


* Small drums, rather like tambourines, beaten by the hand. 
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increasing 7. 
easing in In grassy pools of the flood they sink and 


Barbers drown, 30 
Green-golden, orange, vermilion, golden and 
brown. 
All Gr » 
oup A The high year’s flaunting crown 


Shattered / and trampled down. 


Solo 
S810. 3 The day is done: / the tired land looks for 
Solo, night: 
pet Sh She prays to the night to keep 
Group B In peace her nerves of delight: 
> softly While silver mist upstealeth silently, 
And the broad cloud-driving moon in th 
sky 
Uo Ls Lifts o'er the firs her shining shield, 
» quietly And in her tranquil light 
Sleep falls on forest and field. //// 
See! // sleep hath fallen: [|| the trees are asleep: 


e clear 


40 


Ill 
The night is come. /// The land is wrapt in 


sleep. 
ROBERT BRIDGES 


Robe, 
N rt ; H 
Bridges was the Poet Laureate before John Masefield. His poetry 


ls fine] 
Thi Y wrought and has a classical perfection of beauty. 
speaking. It should be 


Studied poem is admirably suitable for choral 
Misseq FOSC so that none of the many changes of tone and pace are 
driving here are lovely sequences of vowels, €-8- «And the broad cloud- 
ind s oon in the clear sky’; “The high year's flaunting crown Shattered 
stance pled down’, &c. There are rich onomatopoeical passages; for 
» the drifting, air-borne quality of the ‘F’ sounds in: 

‘Sleep falls on forest and field’ 


anq 
the floating Sess ri 


*and their thin streamers fly 
In melting drifts of sky’, &c. 
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Meeting at Night 


THE gray sea and the long black land; 
And the yellow half-moon large and low; 
And the startled little waves that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep, 
As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 
And quench its speed i’ the slushy sand. 


Then a mile of warm sea-scented beach; 
Three fields to cross till a farm appears; 
A tap at the pane, the quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 
And a voice less loud, thro’ its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts beating each to each! 
ROBERT BROWNING 


From Saul 


Solos 1 & 2 (dark) - Solo 4 (light) - 4DV, 4 dark voices 
Solo 3 (medium) - Solos 5 & 6 (dark) - gLV, 4 light voices 


non Oh, our manhood's prime vigour! no spirit feels 
waste , 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, ™ 
sinew unbraced. D 
id Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping fro 
tock up to rock— fr- 
4DVI4LV The strong rending of boughs from the 
tree, / the cool silver shock ihe 
[Solo 1 Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, / — 
hunt of the bear, i ped 
Solo 2 And the sultriness showing the lion is couc 


in his lair. 
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pono And the meal—the rich dates yellowed over with 


Sol gold dust divine, 
P41 S05 And the locust’s-flesh steeped in the pitcher! / 


2d the full draught of wine, 
lark & 2 light And the sleep in the dried river-channel where 


"iti bulrushes tell . 
That the water was wont to go warbling so 


softly and well. 


Unison, clear and How good is man's life, the mere living! how 
prp fit to employ : 
All the heart and the soul and the senses, for ever 

in joy! 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Th * . 
Cre are other passages from this poem which would give good material 
where David begins to 


ora k 
tuas oir—especially, perhaps, the passage 


chords,» z tuned my harp,—took off the lilies we twine round its 


Prospice 


FEAR death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
T am nearing the place, 
€ power of the night, the press © 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch Fear 
F Yet the strong man must go: 
Or the journey is done and the su 
T And the barriers fall, - 
hough a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 


f the storm, 
in a visible form, 


mmit attained, 


5660 2 
P 
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I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forbore; 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
"The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave; 
The black minute's at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, . 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

"Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Sbe Walks in Beauty 


I 
SHE walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies; 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes: 
Thus mellow’d to that tender light 
Which Heaven to gaudy day denies. 


I 
One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impair'd the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 


JT 
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Or softly lightens o'er her face; 
Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelling-place. 


ur 


And on that cheek, and o’er that brow, 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, 


A heart whose love is innocent. 
LORD BYRON 


Horses on the Camatgue 


Group A (light voices) + || Short pause 
Group B (dark voices) > ||| Longer pause 


pes slowly IN the grey wastes of dread, i 
ims The haunt of shattered gulls where nothing 
moves ; 
Uni But in a shroud of silence like the dead, 
m I heard a sudden harmony of hooves, 
And, turning, saw afar 
Gr A hundred snowy horses unconfined, 
EU The silver runaways of Neptunes m ^ 
Racing, spray-curled, like waves before the 
Gr wind. |// 
B Sons of the Mistral,’ fleet es 
As him with whose strong gusts ey love to 
IO 


i H 
Who shod the flying thunders 07 their feet 


* Bitter north-west wind that blows in Southern France. 
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Group A 


Group B 


Group A 


Groups A and B 
Group B 


Unison, working 
Up to a climax 


OTHER VERSE 


A e 
And plumed them with the snortings of th 
sea; [I] 
Theirs is no earthly breed 
Who only haunt the verges of the earth 
And only on the sea's salt herbage feed— 
Surely the great white breakers gave 
birth. /// 
For when for years a slave, 
A horse of the Camargue, in alien lands, E. 
Should catch some far-off fragrance of the 2 
Carried far inland from his native sands, 
Many have told the tale ] 
Of how in fury, foaming at the rein, . 
He hurls his rider; and with lifted tail, 
With coal-red eyes and cataracting mane, 
Heading his course for home, f * 
Though sixty foreign leagues before him sWecP 
Will never rest until he breathes the foam iil 
And hears the native thunder of the deep- 
But when the great gusts rise 30 
And lash their anger on these arid coasts, mfl 
When the scared gulls career with mou 
cries sts: 
And whirl across the waste like driven gho 
When hail and fire converge, a 
The only souls to which they strike no pai? 
Are the white-crested fillies of the surge / 
And the white horses of the windy plain. / / 
Then in their strength and pride 
The stallions of the wilderness rejoice; - ido 
They feel their! Masters trident in their $% ; 


d high and shrill they answer tO 
voice. 


them 


: . , 
Neptune, who 48 supposed to have given the horse to mankind- 
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With white tails smoking free, 
Long streaming manes, and arching necks, they 
show 
Their kinship to their sisters of the sea— 
And forward // hurl their thunderbolts of snow. 
ROY CAMPBELL 


abe Camargue is a large area of grazing land for hosts of wild cattle and 

which at the mouth of the Rhone. The horses are a distinct white breed, 

trideni are captured and ridden by the Camargue cow-boys, who carry 
ts, three-pronged forks, when they are riding after the cattle. 


The White Knight's Song 


PLL tell thee everything I can, 
There’s little to relate. 

I saw an aged aged man 
A-sitting on a gate. 

‘Who are you, aged man?’ I said. 
‘And how is it you live?” 

And his answer trickled through my head. 
Like water through a sieve. 

He said, ‘I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat: 

I make them into mutton-ples» 
‘And sell them in the street. 

I sell them unto men,’ he said, 
“Who sail the stormy seas; 

And that’s the way I get my bread— 
A trifle, if you please.’ 
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But I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan 
Then they could not be seen. 
So, having no reply to give 
To what the old man said, 
I cried, ‘Come, tell me how you live!’ 
And thumped him on the head. 


His accents mild took up the tale: 
He said, ‘I go my ways, 
And when I find a mountain-rill, 
I set it ina blaze; 
And thence they make a stuff they call 
Rowland’s Macassar-Oil— 
Yet twopence-halfpenny is all 
They give me for my toil.’ 


But I was thinking of a way 
To feed oneself on batter, 

And so go on from day to day 
Getting a little fatter. 

I shook him well from side to side, 
Until his face was blue: 

“Come, tell me how you live,’ I cried, 
‘And what it is you do!’ 


He said, ‘I hunt for haddocks’ eyes 
Among the heather bright, 

And work them into waistcoat-buttons 
In the silent night. 

And these I do not sell for gold 
Or coin of Silvery shine, 

But for a Copper halfpenny, 
And that will purchase nine. 
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*I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of Hansom-cabs. 

And that's the way’ (he gave a wink) 
*By which I get my wealth— 

And very gladly will I drink 
Your Honour's noble health." 


I heard him then, for I had just 
Completed my design 

To keep the Menai bridge from rust 
By boiling it jn wine. 

I thanked him much for telling me 
The way he got his wealth, 

But chiefly for his wish that he 
Might drink my noble health. 

And now, if e'er by chance I put 
My fingers into glue, 

Or madly squeeze à righ 
Into a left-hand shoe, 

Or if I drop upon my toe 
A very heavy weight, 


t-hand foot 


I weep, for it reminds me sO 

Of that old man I used to know— 

Whose look was mild, whose speech was slow, 
Whose hair was whiter than the snow, 

Whose face was Very like a crow, 

With eyes, like cinders, all aglow, 

Who seemed distracted with his woe, 

Who rocked his body to and fro, 


And muttered mumblingly and low, 
full of dough, 


As if his mouth were 
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Who snorted like a buffalo— 
That summer evening long ago 
A-sitting on a gate. 
LEWIS CARROLL 


Autumn 


I Love the fitful gust that shakes 
The casement all the day, 

And from the glossy elm-tree takes 
The faded leayes away, 

Twirling them by the window pane 

With thousand others down the lane. 


T love to see the shaking twig 
Dance till the shut of eve, 

The sparrow on the cottage rig, 
Whose chirp would make believe 
That Spring was just now flirting by 
In Summer’s lap with flowers to lie. 

I love to see the cottage smoke 
Curl upwards through the trees, 
The pigeons nestled round the cote 
On November days like these; 
The cock upon the dunghill crowing, 
The mill-sails on the heath a-going. 


The feather from the raven’s breast 
Falls on the stubble lea, 

The acorns near the old crow’s nest 
Drop Pattering down the tree; 
The grunting Pigs, that wait for all, 
Scramble and hurry where they fall. 


JOHN CLARE 
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Where Lies the Land? 


WHERE lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 

And where the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


On sunny noons upon the deck’s smooth face, 
Linked arm in arm, how pleasant here to pace; 
Or, o'er the stern reclining, watch below 

The foaming wake far widening as we go. 


On stormy nights when wild north-westers rave, 
How proud a thing to fight with wind and wave! 
The dripping sailor on the reeling mast 

Exults to bear, and scorns to wish it past. 


Where lies the land to which the ship would go? 
Far, far ahead, is all her seamen know. 
And where the land she travels from? Away, 


Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 
A. H. CLOUGH 


Glycine’s Song 


A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted: 

And poised therein a bird so bold— 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted! 


He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he troll'd 
Within that shaft of sunny mist; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold; 
All else of amethyst! 
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And thus he sang: *Adieu! adieu! 
Love's dreams prove seldom true. 
The blossoms, they make no delay: 
The sparkling dew-drops will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 
We must away; 
Far, far away! 
To-day! to-day!’ 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


From The Nightingale 


A Conversation Poem, April 1798 


AnD I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
"Thin grass and king-cups grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere in one place I knew 
So many nightingales; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 
They answer and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than all— 
Stirring the air with such a harmony, 
That should you close your eyes, you might almost 
Forget it was not day. On moonlight bushes, 
Whose dewy leaflets are but half-disclosed, 
You may perchance behold them on the twigs, 
Their bright, bright, eyes, their eyes both bright an! 


d full 
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Morir while many a glow-worm in the shade 
ights up her love-torch. 


Wh : A most gentle maid, 
H o dwelleth in her hospitable home 
iis by the castle, and at latest eve 
Em ven like a Lady vowed and dedicate 
9 something more than Nature in the grove) 


Glides through the pathways; she knows all their notes, 


ve Maid, and oft, a moment's space, 
Hath he the moon was lost behind a cloud; 
Eng weard a pause of silence; till the moon 
With Bing, hath awakened earth and sky 
Hav one sensation, and those wakeful birds 
P» i all burst forth in choral minstrelsy, 
n eic sudden gale had swept at once 
Mar ed airy harps. And she hath watched -+ 
On y a nightingale perch giddily 
d aine d twig still swinging from the breeze, 
Like © that motion tune his wanton song 
tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head. 
SAMUEL TAYL 


The Count of Senlis at bis Toilet 


Ww " 
HAT scrap is this, you thrust upon me now? 


E grievance-bill; I’m sick of seeing such. 
I Pis can these burghers always Want with me? 
This Weary of petitions, yet they pour. 
1s a brave word, liberty, indeed; 
nd nowadays each lean and mongrel whelp 
ittered about these streets chimes in his voice 


1 A French town, north of Paris. 


OR COLERIDGE 
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OTHER VERSE 


For liberty. I loathe the letters? sound. 

How dare you bring this in at "tiring! time, 
Fretting my soul? This chain is dull as brass; 
Lean down, you caitiff, lacquer up the gold; 
Rub for your life, rub. There's another stone 
Flawed in the centre droplet, where it shows; 
Cracked like a nut; why, man, it was a gem, 
An amethyst as clear as a girl's eye. 

And you must crash my chain about like sacks 
Of Lathern pears; there are no servants, none; 
As I remember Service, in these days; 

A new time pestilent; each clown must ride 
And nobles trudge behind him in the dirt— 
Lay out my murrey*-coloured velvet suit: 

How you detain me fumbling; knave and fool, 
Don’t ruffle back the pile of Genoa’s looms 
With your rank sweating fingers the wrong Way- 
Do you suppose I wear a wild-cat's fur 

For your amusement? You must play these trickss 
With only half-an-hour to banquet time: 

And when I rail, stand helpless, gibbering there, 
As if a nobleman could *tire himself 

Like a field scare-crow against time and grain, 
You'd have me round my shoulders toss a sacks 
And give my hair one shake, and make an end, 
And so stride in among the grey-green eyes; 
And dainty hands, and little perfumed arms, 
And white smooth laughing kittens at their play 
Dear hearts, I think they call it love-making, 

A purr begins it and a scratching ends, 

Or each succeeds alternate ; bless them all: 

You, with these darlings waiting, prove a snail. 
Your careless hands would send me to the feast 


* Dressing. 2 Mulberry. 
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Slimed in disorder. You've the mind, it seems, 
And leisure to disgrace me. 
Man, man, is this a time for wrong and right? 
The doublet bulges, the ruff hangs awry, 
Limp as the wool of some damp wether’s fleece. 
The feast is ready—they are going down, — 
I hear Count Edmund, coxcomb, on the stairs— 
You loiter, varlet, and Im late; your deed! 
You thrust your charters when I ought to dress; 
And tice me to peruse, while your rough hands 
Will turn me out a Scythian for the feast, 
In barbarous disorder. Is that all? 
My ring and gloves;—Count Edmund, there he goes; 
How that fool brags about his pedigree; 
“lS veins must run pure ichor,' ours mere blood. 
T'd gladly try my rapier on his ribs 
And bleed him much as any plough-boy bleeds. 
How can a man speak any such vain words?— 
I hear him swinging down the corridor, 
With all his plumage and bedizened hide 
As clean as a cobswan’s?—trust him for that— 
He has no thought above his skin and gloves, 
Or at what angle his trim beard should grow" 
€spatch, thou slave; complete me, or indeed 


He'll be be.ore me with the duchess yet. 
LORD DE TABLEY 
She An extract from an amusing ‘period piece—2 remis n ES 
en spe, century French Count with his valet preparing uty ag om E 
Bestur Peaking thus, the choir or individual speaker, should use Sa 
the seen od facial expression in order to present, almost as an actor would, 


Ce; 
mannered the character of the Count. The delivery should be siens 
Meki th and haughty—that of an autocratic an affected nobleman, 


at helped to bring about the French Revolution. 


‘lui i 
É Mals Supposed to run instead of blood in the veins of the gods. 
© Swan, 


78 OTHER VERSE 


Poor Tom, or The Sailor s Epitaph 


HERE, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 
The darling of our crew; 

No more he’ll hear the tempest howling; 
For death has broach'd him to.’ 

His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft, 

Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he’s gone aloft. 


Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtues were so rare, 

His friends were many, and true-hearted 
His Poll was kind and fair: 

And then he’d sing so blithe and jolly, 
Ah many’s the time and oft! 

But mirth is turn’d to melancholy 
For Tom is gone aloft. 


Yet shall Poor Tom find pleasant weather 
When he who all commands 
Shall give, to call life’s crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 
This death, who Kings and Tars dispatches» 
In vain Tom’s life has doffed, 
For, though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul is gone aloft. 
CHARLES DIBDIN 


1 Tob = à 2 ip's broadside ^ | 
© broach to = to veer to windward with the ship's 
sea. 


OTHER VERSE 


Song 


SWEETEST love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 

Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me; 

But since that I 

Must die at last, "tis best, 

To use myself in jest 
Thus by feigned deaths to die. 


Yesternight the sun went hence, 
And yet is here to-day; 

He hath no desire nor sense, 
Nor half so short a way; 

Then fear not me, 

But believe that I shall make 

Speedier journeys, since I take 
More wings and spurs than he. 


Oh, how feeble is man’s power; 

That, if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a lost hour recall! 

But come bad chance, 

And we join to it our strength, 
And we teach it art and length, 

Itself o'er us to advance. 


When thou sigh’st, thou sigh'st not wind, 
But sigh'st my soul away; 

When thou weep'st, unkindly kind, 
My life's blood doth decay. 
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Unison 
Group A 


Solo r [Solo 2 


Solo 3/Solo 4 
Group B 


Unison] Solo 5 


Unison 


OTHER VERSE 


It cannot be 
That thou lov’st me, as thou say'st, 
If in thine my life thou waste; 
Thou art the best of me. 


Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill, 

Destiny may take thy part, 
And may thy fears fulfil; 

But think that we 

Are but turned aside to sleep; 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. 


JOHN DONNE 


Mrs, Willow 


Group A (dark voices) - 4 solos. |] pause 


Group B (light voices) - Solo 5, Mrs. Willow 


MRs. Thomas Willow seems very gi. pus” 
Her life, Perhaps, is very lonely an 
drum 


Digging up Potatoes, pulling out the ed 
Doing the little for a lone woman's nee » 
Who was her husband? | How long ag9* mon 
What does she wonder? | What does she 
Why does she listen, over the wall, d all; 
orning and noontime and twilight Em J? 
As though unforgotten were some foo vrai? 
‘Good morning, Mrs. Willow’. / ‘Good m 
Sir’ ei 
Is all the conversation I can get from h 


Group A 


Solo r 
Solo 2 
Solo 3/Solo 4 


Group B 


Group A 


Unison) Solo 5 


Unison 


OTHER VERSE & 


And her path stones are white as lilies of the 
wood, 

And she washes this and that till she must be 
very good. 

She sends no letters, and no-one calls, 

And she doesn't go whispering beyond her walls. 

She has no late lamps, / and she digs all day 

And polishes and plants, in a common way. 

Nothing in her garden is secret, I think, 

That’s all sunbright with foxglove and pink. 

And she doesn't hover round old cupboards and 
shelves, 

As old people do who have buried themselves. 

But glum she is, / and she listens now and then, 

For a footfall, // a footfall, // a footfall again. 

And whether it’s hope, or whether it’s dread, 

Or a poor old fancy in her head, 


I shall never be told, // it will never be said. 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


This Poem could also be spoken effectively by a solo speaker. 


5660 2 


A Town Window 


BEYOND my window in the night 


Is but a drab inglorious street; 


Yet there the frost and clean starlight 


As over Warwick woods are sweet. 


Under the grey drift of the town 


The crocus works among the mould 


As eagerly as those that crown 


The Warwick spring in flame and gold. 


G 
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And when the tramway down the hill 
Across the cobbles moans and rings, 
There is about my window-sill 
The tumult of a thousand wings. 


A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day 


Groups 


Unison 


Solo 1 


Group D/E|F/G 
Group A 


Unison 


Group A (dark voices) - Solo 1 (light) 
Group B (light voices) - Solo 2 (dark) 
D, E, F, G (small groups contrasting in tone) 


1. FROM harmony, from heavenly harmony» 


OTHER VERSE 


JOHN DRINKWATER 


22 November 1687 


"This universal frame began; 
When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay, 
And could not heave her head, > 
The tuneful voice was heard from highs 
‘Arise, ye more than dead! d dr 
Then cold, / and hot, / and moist, / 9 
In order to their stations leap, 

d Music's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began; 
From harmony to harmony it ra 
Through all the compass of the notes 1! 
The diapason! closing full in Man. 


d uell 
- What passion cannot Music raise and d 


When Jubal struck the chorded shell 
His listening brethren stood around. 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 


' Grand, swelling burst of harmony. 


4 few Group A 


Group A 


Groups A&B 3. 


(keeping distinct 
Pitch) 


Group p 


ISolo 2 
Group p 


Solo y 
Unison, Solo r 
dominating 
nison, Solo 2 


Ominating 


Group 4 
Group B &radu- 
ey Oining in 
UP BI Grou, pA 


Solo 5 


ə With 5. 
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Less than a god they thought there could not 
dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell, 

"That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger, 

And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 

Of the thundering drum 

Cries, / Hark! the foes come; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat" 


. The soft complaining flute 


In dying notes discovers 

The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by 
lute. 


the warbling 


Sharp violins proclaim : 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, r 
Depth of pains, / and height of passion, 
For the fair, disdainful dame. 


. But oh! what art can teach, 


What human voice can rea 
The sacred organ's praise? 
Notes inspiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly Ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


84 OTHER VERSE 


Solo 2 7. Orpheus could lead the savage race; 
Group B And trees uprooted left their place; 
Sequacious! of the lyre; PE 
Solo 1 But bright Cecilia raised the wonder E^ 
Solo 2 When to her organ vocal breath was give?” 
An angel heard, and straight appeared 
Mistaking Earth for Heaven. 
Grand Chorus 
Unison, with Solo — As from the power of sacred lays 
2 dominating The spheres began to move, . 
And sung the great Creator's praise 
To all the Blest above; 
Group B So when the last and dreadful hour 


This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
Small Group A&B The trumpet shall be heard on highs 


Croup AlGroup B The dead shall live, / the living die, 
Unison 


And Music shall untune the sky! 
— pryDan 
Battle Song 
Group A (dark voices) - 5 Solos 
Group B (light voices) - || pause 
Group A Day, like our souls, is fiercely dark; 
What then? // "Tis day! ! 
Group B We sleep no more; the cock crows—hatF' 
To arms! away! Il 
Unison 


They come! they come! the knell is rung 
Of us or them; 
Wide o'er their march the pomp is flung 
Of gold and gem. 
* Servile, inclined to follow. 


Solo z 
Solo 2 
Solo 5 
Solo 4 


Solo 5 
Group B 


Group 4 


Unison 


OTHER VERSE 


What collared hound of lawless sway, 
To famine dear— 

What pensioned slave of Attila, 
Leads in the rear? 

Come they from Scythian wilds afar, 
Our blood to spill? 

Wear they the livery of the Czar? 
They do his will. 

Nor tasselled silk, nor epaulet, 
Nor plume, nor torse— 

No splendour gilds, all sternly met, 
Our foot and horse. 

But, dark and still we inly glow, 
Condensed in ire! 

Strike, tawdry slaves, and ye shall know 
Our gloom is fire. 

In vain your pomp, ye evil 
Insults the land; 
Wrongs, vengeance, and the Cause are ours, 

And God's right hand! 
Madmen! they trample into snakes 
The wormy clod! 
Like fire, beneath their feet awakes 
The sword of God! 
Behind, before, above, below, 
They rouse the brave: 
Where'er they go, they make a foe, 
Or find a grave. 


powers, 


EBENEZER ELLIOT 
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OTHER VERSE 


Away, Delights! 


Away, delights! go seek some other dwelling, 
For I must die. : 

Farewell, false love! thy tongue is ever telling 
Lie after lie. 

For ever let me rest now from thy smarts; 
Alas, for pity go 
And fire their hearts 

That have been hard to thee! Mine was not s0- 


Never again deluding love shall know me; 

For I will die: 
And all those griefs that think to overgrow me 
Shall be as I: 
leep, while poor maids cry— 
“Alas, for pity stay, 
And let us die 3 
With thee! Men cannot mock us in the clay. 

JOHN FLETCHER 


For ever will I s 


November Skies 


THAN these November skies 


Is no sky lovelier, The clouds are deep; 

Into their grey the subtle spies 

Of colour creep, 

Changing that high austerity to delight, 

Till even the leaden interfolds are bright. P 
And, where the cloud breaks, faint far azure 


Ere a thin flushing cloud again 
Shuts up that loveliness, or shares. 


eers 


OTHER VERSE $5 


Ie de great clouds move slowly, gently, as 
ant the quick sun should shine in vain, 
Holding in bright caprice their rain. 

And when of colours none, 

Pu Tose, nor amber, nor the scarce late green, 
S truly seen,— 

In all the myriad grey, 

In silver height and dusky deep, remain 

The loveliest, 

Faint purple flushes of the unvanquished sun. 

JOHN FREEMAN 


Nightmare 
From Iolanthe 


Wueren you'r lyi 4 
€ lying awake with a dismal headache, and repose is 


taboord p 
y anxie| 

Concei ty, 

; 1 ive you may use any language you choose to indulge in, 


wii , 
Slumbe brain is on fire—the bedclothes conspire of usual 

Fir T to plunder you: 
and your 


t 
3 M. gi Counterpane goes, and uncovers your toes, 
Then E ips demurely from under you; 
terrib] lanketing tickles—you feel 
And yo i Sharp is the pricking, 
theres E hot, and you're cross, and you 
Then oe "twixt you and the ticking. 
Pick » edclothes all creep to the ground in 2 heap, and you 
Next four all up in a tangle; 
es low resigns and politely 


like mixed pickles—so 


tumble and toss till 


declines to remain at its 


88 OTHER VERSE ae 
Well, you get some repose in the form of a doze, with hot 

balls and head ever aching, : det you'd 
But your slumbering teems with such horrible dreams 

Very much better be waking; N utin 
For ids dream you are crossing the Channel, and tossing abo 

a steamer from Harwich— N d a very 
Which is Something between a large bathing machine an ; 

small second-class carriage— of | 
And you're giving a treat (penny ice and cold meat) to a party | 

friends and relations — d at Sloane 
"They're a ravenous horde—and they all come on boar 

Square and South Kensington Stations. started 
And bound on that journey you find your attorney (who 

that morning from Devon); he tells 
He’s a bit undersized, and you don’t feel surprised when 

you he’s only eleven, the-bY* 
Well, you're driving like mad With this singular lad (by- 

the ship's now a four-wheeler), 


d yo" 
cks) 


But this you can’t stand, as you throw up your hand, an 
d you're as cold as an icicle, clo 

In your shirt and your socks (the black silk with gold 

Crossing Salisb; Plain on a bi cle: how 
And he and the a are on bieyelės too which they've some 

or other invested in. . he's 
And he's telling the tars, all the particulars of a company 
interested in— fro? 
It's a scheme of devices, 

Cough mixtures to cables 
(Which tickled the sailo; 

Were all vegetables. first d 
You get a 800d spadesman to plant a small tradesman ( 

off his boots with a boot-tree), 


to get at low prices all goods 


they 


IS) by treating retailers, as thoug 
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SR legs will take root, and his fingers will shoot, and they'll 
Som and bud like a fruit-tree— 
a the Sreengrocer tree you get grapes and greenpea, cauli- 
ower, pineapple, and cranberries, 
- m Pastrycook plant, cherry brandy will grant, apple puffs, 
he sh ee-corners, and Banburys— à | 
ares are a penny, and ever so many are taken by Rothschild 
and Baring, 
^ Just as a few are allotted to you, you awake with a shudder 
Your ne 
o. S a regular wreck, with a crick in your neck, and no wonder 
‘Ping P, for your head's on the floor, and you've needles and 
Your eie your soles to your shins, and your flesh is a-creep, for 
Your nj leg’s asleep, and you’ve cramp in your toes, and a fly on 
, DOSe; and some fluff in your lung, and a feverish tongue, and 
Sleep; t that's intense, and a general sense that you haven't been 
But ue B In clover; 
night 3 darkness has passed, and it's daylight at last, and the 
aS been long ditto ditto my song—and thank goodness 


Cy're 
both of them over! 
Ww. S. GILBERT 


Sug, 

Ce 

Will depen Verse-speaking of this passage from the operetta Iolanthe 

a nd on the ability of the choir to speak it quickly and to keep the 

Aires UNE without letting the words tumble over each other. It re- 
be necessary to discover 


3 Co; will 
wi Nsiderable agili ice wi 
har e agility. Some practi oduce an effect of 


brea te the ri E ; 
= Tight breathin sy to pr 
xo metu d 5 a crescendo for the 


clover’, and should 


ess; 
S E des The choir should work up the speed 
Se full E Te a regular wreck’ . . . to ‘sleeping in 
Phasis to the contrast in the last lines. 


OTHER VERSE 


Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 


THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, d 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 


The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her anci 


ent solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap» 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude! forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 


The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed» 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 4 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed- 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
* Uncultured, 


OTHER VERSE 9r 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


_The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The Pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn! or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid — 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fires | 
ands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Penury? repress’d their noble rage; 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Y 
2 E Omb engraved with the story of the departed. 
Overty, 
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OTHER VERSE 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
"The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest; od 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's bloo% 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbad: nor circumscribed alone cdi 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confine®? 

Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne» 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


The Struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 
Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse’s flame. 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 
Along the cool Sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way- 


Yet ev’n these bones frpm insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, deck 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
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Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter'd muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply: 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 


For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing ling’ring look behind? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
"Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots $0 high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
d pore upon the brook that babbles by- à 


Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in SCOIT» 


‘Utt’ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 


OW droopi like one forlorn, 
i d in hopeless love. 


Or crazed with care, Or Cross 
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OTHER VERSE 


‘One morn I miss’d him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 


“The next with dirges due in sad array , 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. 


borne: 


The Epitaph 
Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown. 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth; 
And Melancholy mark’d him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send: 
He gave to Misty all he had, a tear, friend 
He gain'd from Heav’n (‘twas all he wish'd) à 
No farther Seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose;) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 


at 
THOMAS [23 


Unison 


Solo 13 moderate 
Pitch 


Solo 2; louder & 
higher 

Solo 3; OUertop- 

Ping the other 


Un; 
nison, low, fairly á 


and con- 
Centrated 


Slozy 


S, 
m Ti low pitch 
mson, Stro, 
nger 
Quicker 


2 Voices 


20 
ther voices 
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Men who March Away 
(Song of the Soldiers) 
3 Solo voices 


WHAT of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 

Ere the barn cocks say 

Night is growing grey, 

Leaving all that here could win us; 
What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away? 


Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 

Friend with the musing eye, 

Who watch us stepping by 

With doubt and dolorous sigh? 

Can much pondering so hoodwink 
you! 

Is it a purblind prank O think you, 

Friend with the musing eye? 


Nay, we well see what we are doing, 
Though some may not see, 

Dalliers as they be; 

England’s need are we; . 
Her distress would leave us rueing: 
Nay, we well see what we are doing 
Though some may not see! 


In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just 

And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 


96 OTHER VERSE 


Unison, strong, Press we to the field ungrieving, 
firm pressure In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


Hence the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn cocks say 
Night is growing grey, 
Leaving all that here could win uss 
Hence the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away. 

THOMAS HARDY 


w 
s oops 

Verse 1 should begin softly and increase in volume; as me g c o" 

approaching; the last verse should gradually decrease ? into 


r in| 
loud to ppp, as if the troops were going farther and farth* 
distance. 


The Oxen 


CHRISTMAS Eve, and twelve of the clock. 
‘Now they are all on their knees,’ 

An elder said as we sat in a flock 
By the embers in hearthside ease- 


We pictured the meek mild creatures insi 
They dwelt in their strawy pen, 

Nor did it occur to one of us there 
To doubt they were kneeling then- 


So fair a fancy few would weave 
In these years! Yet, I feel, 

If some one said on Christmas Eve; 
“Come; see the oxen kneel 


LM 
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In the lonely barton by yonder coomb 
Our childhood used to know,’ 
I should go with him in the gloom, 
Hoping it might be so. 
THOMAS HARDY 


Unconquerable 


Our of the night that covers me» 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbow'd. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace ofthe years — 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. 
It matters not how strait the gato» 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 


I am the captain of my soul. 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY 
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To Antbea 
Who may Command Him Any Thing 


BID me to live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 


A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 
A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That heart Ill give to thee. 


Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
To honour thy decree: 

Or bid it languish quite away, 
And't shall do so for thee. 


Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 


Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 
Under that Cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and T will dare 
E'en Death, to die for thee. 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The Very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part, 
To live and die for thee. 


ROBERT HERRICK 
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The Night-Piece to Julia 


Her Eyes the Glow-worms lend thee, 
The Shooting Stars attend thee, 

And the Elves also, 

Whose little eyes glow; 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 


No Will-o’-th’-Wisp mislight thee; 

Nor Snake, or Slow-worm bite thee: 
But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay, 

Since Ghost there’s none to affright thee. 


Let not the dark thee cumber; 

What though the Moon does slumber? 
The Stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light, 

Like Tapers clear without number. 


Then Julia let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me: 
And when I shall meet 
Thy silv’ry feet, 

My soul PI pour into thee. 


ROBERT HERRICK 


The Starlight Night 


Loox at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
O look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels" there! 


1 Planets. 
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Down in dim woods the diamond delves! the elyes’-eyes! 
The grey lawns cold where gold, where quickgold lies! 
Wind-beat whitebeam! airy abeles! set on a flare! E. 
Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farmyard scare 
Ah well! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 


t ows: 
Buy then! bid then I—What?—Prayer, patience, alms, V 


Look, look: a May-mess, like on orchard boughs! 2 gallows! 
Look! March-bloom, like on mealed-with-yellow’ $ 
These are indeed the barn; withindoors house e 
The shocks.? This piece-bright paling shuts the eed 
Christ home, Christ and his mother and all his hallo 1x8 
GERARD MANLEY HOPÁ 


In the Valley of the Elwy 


I REMEMBER a house where all were good 

To me, God knows, deserving no such thing: 

mforting smell breathed at very entering; 

Fetched fresh, as I suppose, off some sweet wood: 
That cordial air made those kind people a hood 

All over, as a bevy of eggs the mothering yng 

Will, or mild nights the new morsels of spring’ 
Why, it seemed of course; seemed of right it should. 


Lovely the woods, Waters, meadows, combes, hod 
All the air things wear that build this world of Wa! 
Only the inmate does not correspond: 
God, lover of Souls, swaying considerate scales, 
Complete thy creature dear O where it fails, 4 
Being mighty a master, being a father and fone. ; 
GERARD MARTEX HOPKINS 


s 
" cun 
* White poplar (pronounced ‘abeel’). * Pollen on pa One 
3 Stooks of corm, SERE POIDS 


Unison 
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Cosmic Death 


By death the moon was gathered in 
Long ago, ah long ago; 
Yet still the silver corpse must spin 
And with another’s light must glow. 
Her frozen mountains must forget 
Their primal, hot volcanic breath, 
Doomed to revolve for ages yets 
Void amphitheatres of death. 


And all about the cosmic sky, 

The black that lies beyond our blue, 
Dead stars innumerable lie, 

And stars of red and angry hue 


Not dead but doomed to die. 
JULIAN HUXLEY 


The Peace 


RARE peace came down on the Roman world 
That the birth of her little one might be; 
The legions idled, no spears were hurled, 
The galleys were anchored in moonlit sea— 
‘A miracle,’ murmured the learned owl, 
Blinking aloft on Mother and Child, 

And forgetting he roosted with parn-door fowl, 
With whom his beak was often defiled. 

T squatted bold 
ithout à dread, 
ink with cold, 
naked head.’ 


i 


A mouse on the mange 
And mused all night V 
‘His nose like mine is P 
How straw must prickle His 
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Lion 


3 gazelles 
Cheetah 


Pelican| Swan 


Leopard & Ram 
Raven 


Unison 


Mary 
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The dark-bellied spider did not stir, 
Nor gloat on the light-awakened fly: 
The Child and Mother and lantern were 
Stronger than charms on his murderous 63€ 


The lamb forgot the wolf outside . 

In dreams of giving his whitest wool: 
"Long in my wagon may He ride,’ ull 
Mumbled the bowed and great-necked 


The cocks who always fought by day x 
Tiptoed, and crowed their notes entwined, 
And behold! it was dawn; a ray ad 
Flashed over the world’s benighted minc; 


And the lion stopped on Assyrian hills, 
And the thunder died in his vacant jaws; 
Gazelles ran down to the reeds and ext 
And the cheetah sheathed his agate claws» 


The pelican waded, / the grayling swam 
About one water-world of love, m 
The leopard played with the half-horned 
The raven pitied the still she-dove . - - 


And Mary smiled, and wondered if 

This change of nature in beast and E stif 
Had flowered before, though frosts wer 

And if the charm, that now began, 


Might not endure for ever, so. de 
And heavy with slumber, murmured 
*Gloria sit Tibi Domino," 

This miracle also yet may be." 


son 
GEOFFREY JOHN 


e i. 6-9: 
* Glory be to thee, O Lord. ? See Isaiah xi 
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The Charcoal-Burner 


ONczE in a life, or never, 

Or once in a thousand years, f 
The lightning-antlered hart from the mountains 
To a charcoal-burner appears. 


Once only, one haunted autumn 

As I hummed this ancient stave, 

And the forest burned like a dying face 
That sees beyond the grave, 


Behold, it flashed from the blue reek 
More dazzling white than snow; 

The coal of its eyes outflamed the beeches 
And my brazier’s windiest glow. 


There, with a forefoot lifted, 
Poised on my question, about 
To answer for good my human 
It stood, the space of a shout— 


The space of a shout—or was Be 

An age I watched, spell-bounc; k 
Far waterfalls and its spiralled breathings 
Hung wraith-like without a sound, 


That monumental moment — 
When its frozen curves of white $ 
Seemed trembling into the sound 
That follows the birth of light? 


I must have shouted and shattered 
That stillness about to cascade 

In words of white tremendous fire 
To me and the mountain glade» 


longing, 


s explosion 
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For when I looked at the clearing 

Once more where the limbs had shone, 
The great gold leaves were falling afresh, 
But the hart, with the wind, was gone; 


Like generations drifted 

Those leaves to the forest floor; 

The blue smoke threaded its timeless pillars, 
The stillness reigned as before. 


Once in a life or never 

This vision may befall. 

And here I stare in the heart of the fire, 
And wonder: why did I call? 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Hymn to Diana’ 


QUEEN and Huntress, chaste and fair, 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus? entreats thy light, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close; 
Bless us then with wishéd sight, 
Goddess, excellently bright. 
* Diana, or Cynthia, virgin goddess of the moon and P? 


hunting, is usually depicted with a bow and quiver. 
2 The Evening Star. 


f 
erones® ° 
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Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying hart 
Space to breathe, how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess, excellently bright! 
BEN JONSON 


The 

poem 

e fries uld be spoken lightly and delicately, with appreciation of 
Sould be brok sounds, It could be spoken in simple unison, or the choir 
Spoken in ae three groups, the final couplet of each stanza being 


A Thing of Beauty 


From Endymion 
Group A (light voices) * 6 solo voices of varying pitch 
Group B (dark voices) 


Uni: 

ison, softly A THING of beauty is 8 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep ; 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet 


breathing. , 
Therefore, on every morrow’ are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence © the inhuman di 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days» 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darken 

Made for our searching: | yes, in spate of all, 

Solo x), Some shape of beau 

Solo olo» ^ Fromourdarkspirits. Suchti 
à Trees old and young» sprouting à shady boon 


joy for ever: 


Group 4 


Group p 


Unison 
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|Solo 4 For simple sheep; / and such are daffodils 
[Solo 5 - With the green world they livein; / and cleat 
That for themselves a cooling covert I" 
ISolo 6 "Gainst the hot season; / the mid forest b de 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose bl00 
Group B And such, too, is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; " 
Group A All lovely tales that we have heard or re80» 


Unison, slowly An endless fountain of immortal drink, 


Pouring unto us from the heaven’s brink. 
JOHN KE 
ample 9f 
This piece, which is itself ‘a thing of beauty’, is a superb exam in 
Keats’ technical skill, It calls, also, for considerable technica ut fill 
speaking, especially in phrasing, so that the meaning is brought ES ens 
without the loss of the rhythm and rhyme pattern. The break ie sole 
comes often in the middle rather than at the end of the line that D^ 
Speakers must pick up the words smoothly from eacli other $0 
Change of speaker does not result in the loss of the rhythm. 


ATS 


Meg Merrilies 


OLD Meg she was a Gipsey, 
And liv’d upon the Moors: 

Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out of doors- 


Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants, pods o’ broom; 

Her wine was dew of the wild white ros® 
Her book a churchyard tomb. 


Her Brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her Sisters larchen trees; 

Alone with her great family 
She liv'd as she did please. 
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No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, " 

And, ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the Moon. 


But every morn, cf woodbine fresh 
She made her garlanding, 

And every night the dark glen Yew 
She wove, and she would sing. 


And with her fingers, old and brown, 
She plaited Mats o' Rushes, 

And gave them to the Cottagers 
She met among the Bushes. 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 
And tall as Amazon: 
"An old red blanket cloak she wore; 
A chip hat had she on. 
God rest her aged bones somewhere— 


She died full long agone! 
JOHN KEATS 


In Suffolk: A Day to Remember 


Wire lifted heads, with level backs, tails flying du 
€e foals in paddock show their grace and bree ut 
heir young hooves doggedly thudding the closecrop 


i i delight, 
ither come thundering, stepping forth from n Eis. 


Over the ond-side knoll, round by the pyram A 
P to tis toe of the slope, far off, where the fence ket 
There, to a sudden standstill fetch’d, they front thew 
d as the wind and proud in poise by natures 
d whinny above brisk wildernesses of reeds 
To the distant hissing hushing and narrow sea. 
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And the patient mares stand dreaming by the water. 
Till one, the dark one—loosening her strong neck; 
Drops her skull, lips the faultless mirror, 

And draws a steady, cool, sustaining drench; . 
Thence raising lazily that dripping muzzle again, 
Workless and wise, the noble careworn head 
Rejoins a doze she scarcely interrupted. 


y : er 
And ringlets on the glassy water widen away from 2: jes 
Flagging softly among the weeds and diamond drag po 

PRANK KEN 
als» 
n i the 5 

This poem could be spoken by six voices, three representine or a 

light and high in pitch, and three representing the pedes speak 

deeper. The final couplet could be spoken quietly by all of winds i 

The speakers must do full justice to the poet’s descriptions 0° "and 


" " s 
&c., and his sound-pictures, The contrast between stanza 
must be brought out 


The River 
2 solos 


Wight) - Group A (very light voices) 
Group B (medium light voices) - Group C (medium dar 
Group D (very dark voices) 


voices) 


Group A CLEAR and cool, clear and cool, 15 

By laughing shallow, and dreaming a 
Group B Cool and clear, cool and clear ie 

By shining shingle, and foaming bini 
Solo : Under the crag where the ouzel sing» FL d 
Solo 2 And the ivied wall where the Church-? 
Group B Undefiled, for the undefiled; d child. 
Groups A & B Play by me, bathe in me, mother an 
Group C 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 


By the smoky town in its murky cow! 


Group D 


Groups C & D 


Group C 
Groups c eD 


Groups A&B 
Groups c èD 
Groups Bec 
Unison 

Group D. 


Softly 
Unison 


» Very 


Group A (a few light voices) * Gr 


Unison 
Solo B 
Grou PA 


Unison 
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Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 

Darker and darker the farther I go, 

Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and 
child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open, away to the sea. 
Free and strong, free and strong; 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 


To the golden sands, and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar 

As I lose myself in the infinite mains 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned 
again. 

Undefiled, for the undefiled; 


Play by me, bathe in me, mo 
CHARLES 


ther and child. 
KINGSLEY 


From The Magnetic Mountain 


oup B (a few dark voices) 


Solos 1, 2, 3 and 4 
i al chorus; 
i ur voices for à fin 
Now raise yo vedi on a= 


Lift the glasses, drink ama to cure us 
Success to the doctor who I5 ae in bearing 
And those who will die nO Pee 

wealth. , n burning 
On our magnetic moun ae oon or late, 
Shall sign the peace We hoped for, s 
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Clear over a clean earth, and all men s 
Like infants’ eyes, like sunflowers to the lig 


s ; ored; 
Solo 2]Solo 3 Drink to the ordered nerves, / the sight rest 


Solo 4 A day when power for all shall radiate blood i 
[Group B From the sovereign centres, / and the 
stirred " 
fpate* 
To flow in its ancient courses of love um 
Unison When the country vision is ours that like 


Fills the heart with slow-matured delight, 
Absorbing wind and summer, till we me fight 
Like infants’ eyes, like sunflowers to the 


all a 
Solos 2 & 3 For us to dream the birthday, but they $ 
it— e 
Group B/Group A Bells over fields, / the hooters from the ic 
Groups A & Bkeep- On New Year's Eve under the bridegroo™ 
ing distinct pitch Chorus of coastguards singing Auld Tank 


Unison Now at hope's horizon that day is de 
We guess at glory from a mountain hei£?? 
But then in valley towns they will be tu” tight 
Like infants" eyes, like sunflowers to the 
Group A Beckon O beacon, and O sun be soon! 
Group B Hollo, bells, over a melting earth! 
4 Solos Let man be many and his sons all wee 
Fearless with fellows, handsome by 3: p now ^ 
Group A Break from your trance: start danging 
town, tch i 
Group B And, fences down, the ploughing 7? 
mate. 
Unison This is your day: so turn, my comrade» "ig 


"ide : s 
Like infants’ eyes, like sunflowers 0 + gw! 
cecil DAY 


| 
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Bull 


Solos x, 2, & 3 (dark voices) - Solos 4, 5, & 6 (light voices) 


Solo 7 


Gro, b A 


Group p 


Solo 4 
Solo $ 
Solo z 
Solo g 
Solo $ 
Grous p 


Group A (small number of dark voices) 


Group B (small number of light voices) 


SLow in the majesty of weighted gait 
in solemn step of pondering pride 
crown-wide with horns, in shouldering state 
the bull takes his considered stride, 
feels with strong hoof the shaken earth, 
breathes to the air his menace, lifts 
a head proud with imperious birth, 
an eye that takes as regal gifts e 
the broad, bowed pastures and the river's run, 
shade from the woods, obeisance from the sun. 


Deep in dark recollection of his blood 


in massive meditation stirs again Ane 
the long, ancestral memory; dream-ren 3 


the ancient generations of his reign, 


where washed with golden, reluctant 


light of the breathing wave 
on shores burdened with beauty, 

with olive and flowering kd 
with amaranth and hyancin | 

to groves of the chestnut Rr 
where the corn-land gathered its shea 

and the grape hung big | 

i ^s light 
white as moon to the sun $ 

shone the long; marble-hev" terraces 
mounting to palaced pavemen 

of the high halls of Gnossos 
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threaded with lamps alabastrine, 
with shimmer of spear and of helmet 
cast in the amber lucency 
of moulded bronze: 


Solo 1 there, colossus, 
he, the bull, loved of Minos, 
Solo 2 the terrible, the adored one 


tamed to Demeter, earth's mother 
giver of crops and of wine; 


Solo 3 he, the monarch magnificent 
with flower and fruit fresh-garlanded, 
Group A watched with an eye dark with deity 


the worshippers’ suppliant line, 
the sistrum-song and the chorus, 

the dance and the hands in festival; 
the sweet Pelasgian piping | 

heard, and the paean knew 
that men to an earth rich in bounty 

sang, making gift of their prowess, 
their delight in the litheness of being 
in air and sea and the morning, 

giving thanks for all things that grew jpe- 
and pondering, then remembered the 

hued wave pave 
the sun’s bright hands laboured so long 
when, god-inspired, his golden loins bO" 
Europa, virgin, to a virgin shore. 

ALUN 


Group B 


Solo r 


N 
LEwELPT 
. 


EA 
This is, technically, a very difficult poem to speak well, as ene 
must mount in that long third stanza without any suggestion Sil jd 
finality. A similar piling up of the clauses in describing the te san 
lowed by a crescendo of movement and volume in the penultima 
which is not easy to sustain. i 

We must have a feeling, when we come to the last four lin 


dé 
es, that 
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UD of this Acting completed from the subject ‘he, the bull’. The picking 
also to franc. pr original speaker will help to elucidate the meaning and 
€ the rich parenthetical painting which has;come in between. 


Sentence i 


Bermudas 


Narrator; Solo - 2LV, 2 light voices" 2DV, 2 dark voices 
Chorus; Group A (light voices) 
Group B (dark voices) 


Solo 
WHERE the remote Bermudas ride 


In th’ ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that rowed along, 
Group 4 The listening winds received this song: 

‘What should we do but sing His praise 

That led us through the watery maze 
Unto an isle so long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own? 
Where He the huge sea-monsters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs, 
He lands us on a grassy stage, 
Safe from the storm’s, and prelate’s rage: 
He gave us this eternal Spring 
Which here enamels everything, 
And sends the fowls to us in care 
aly On daily visits through the at. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
“Dy Like golden lamps in a green night, 

And does in the pomegranates close 
*Ly - Jewels more rich than Ormus' shows. 
Di He makes the figs our mouths to meet, 
shy And throws the melons at our feet; 

But apples plants of such a price, 
No tree could ever bear them twice. 
' Formerly one of the wealthiest cities of the East. 
I 


Group g 


5680.5 
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Group A With cedars chosen by His hand 
From Lebanon! He stores the land; 
Group B And makes the hollow seas that roar 
Proclaim the ambergris* on shore. 
2LV He cast (of which we rather boast) 
The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast; 
2DV And in these rocks for us did frame 
A temple where to sound His name. 
Unison Oh, let our voice His praise exalt 


Till it arrive at Heaven's vault, : 
Which thence (perhaps) rebounding may 
Echo beyond the Mexique Bay.’ 


Solo Thus sung they in the English boat 
An holy and a cheerful note: 
And all the way, to guide their chimes 
With falling oars they kept the time- 
ANDREW MARVELL 


Extract from L’ Allegro 


Group A (light voices) + Group B (dark voices) 


Solo 1, the poet; Solo 2 Sport; S, ee P 
j N 3 Solo 3, Laughter; Solo 4, Plo p voi 
Mower; Solo 6, Shepherd; Solo 7; Man; Solo 8, Goblin (all dat i 


Solo 9, Liberty; Solo r0, Milkmaid; Solo rr; Solo 12, Fa 


light voices) 
4DV, 4 dark voices - gL V,, 4 light voices 


Solo 1 HASTE thee nymph, and bring with d 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles; 
Nods, and Becks, and Wreathéd Smiles, 


ce 
* On Mount Lebanon in Palestine used to be groves of famous 
only a few of which now remain. n 
* A valuable fatty substance from the whale used in making 
and sometimes found thrown up on the shore. 


perf 


$5 


vn 


| 
| 


Solo 2 
Solo 3 
Solo r 
Solo g 


Solo y 


Solo 2 iid one 
lighter y "A 
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Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 
Come, and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastic toe, 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
The Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty; 
And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew 

To live with her, and live with thee 

In unreprovéd pleasures free; 

To hear the Lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night, 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow, 
Through the Sweet-Briar or the Vine, 
Or the twisted Eglantine; — 

While the Cock with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the oe ae 
Stoutly struts his Dames betore, 

Of listing how the Hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mord, 
From the side of some Hoar £5» prill 
Through the high wood mem pure 
Some time walking, not unse“ > 

By Hedge-row Elms, on Hillocks green 
Right against the Easter i ates 
Where the great Sun begins ^ h 
Rob’d in flames and Amber BBD 


oh L 
The clouds in thousand Liveries digh 
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Solo 4 While the Plowman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the Furrow'd Land; 
Solo ro And the Milkmaid singeth blithe, 
Solo 5 And the Mower whets his scythe, 
Solo 6 And every Shepherd tells his tale 
Under the Hawthorn in the dale. ores 
Solo 1 Straight mine eye hath caught new pleas 


Whilst the Landscape round it measures» 
Solo 1 & Group A Russet Lawns, and Fallows Gray; 
Where the nibbling flocks do stray, 
Solo 1 & Group B Mountains on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest: 
Solo 1 & Group A Meadows trim with Daisies pied, 
Shallow Brooks, and Rivers wide; 
Solo 1 & Group B Towers, and Battlements it sees 
Bosom'd high in tufted Trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies; 
The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes- 
Hard by, a Cottage chimney smokes» 
From betwixt two agèd Oaks, 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met; 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of Herbs, and other Country Messe 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses? 
And then in haste her Bower she leave? 
With Thestylis to bind the Sheaves; 
Or if the earlier season lead; 
To the tann'd Haycock in the Mead; 
Sometimes with secure delight 
The up-land Hamlets will invite; 
When the merry Bells ring round; 
And the jocund rebecks' sound _ 
To many a youth, and many a maid» 
1 rebeck: a fiddle with three strings. 


Solo rr 


Unison 


Solo 1; 


Solo 7 
Solo g 


Unison 


Group p 
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Dancing in the Chequer'd shade; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a Sunshine Holyday, 

Till the live-long day-light fail, 

Then to the Spicy Nut-brown Ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How Faery Mab the junkets eat, 

She was pinched, and pull’d she said, 
And he by Friars Lanthorn led 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 
His shadowy Flail hath thresh’d the Corn 
That ten day-labourers could not end, 
Then lies him down the Lubber Fiend, 
And stretch'd out all the Chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength; 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first Cock his Matin rings. 

Thus done the Tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering Winds soon Iull'd asleep. 
Towered Cities please us then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of Knights and Barons bold, 
In weeds of Peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of Ladies, W. 
Rain influence, and judge 
Of Wit, or Arms, while bo! 
To win her Grace, whom all commend. 
There let Hymen oft appear 

In Saffron robe; with Taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With mask, and antique Pageantry» 
Such sights as youthful Poets dream 
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On Summer eves by haunted stream. 
Solo 1 "Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learnéd Sock be on, : 
Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy's child, 
Warble his native Wood-notes wild. 
Unison And ever against eating Cares, 
Lap me in soft Lydian Airs, 
Married to immortal verse, 
Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
[Groups A & B In notes, | with many a winding bout 
Of linkéd sweetness long drawn out, 
With wanton heed, and giddy cunning» g 
The melting voice through mazes runna 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony; sned 
That Orpheus’ self may heave his hea 
From golden slumber on a bed | 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such strains as would have won the eaf | 
Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
His half-regain’d Eurydice. 
Solo x These delights, if thou canst gives 
irth, with thee, T mean to live. 
JOHN 


Unison 


MILTON 


Prelude to Cricket 


BEFORE we came, the moon-soaked dews Were ne 
Washing the feet of thrushes while they sang. 

No sun was up when this May morning rang 

With the first meadow-music of the year. anks 
Those birds had quired their lovely-throated th 

To see again the world they loved appear, 
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The cricket ground, the old elm branching clear, 
The daisies on the boundary’s unscythed banks, 
The green pavilion whose hour draws near, 

And (lost ball, six!) the green and brackish mere. 


God’s praise, Spring sweetness; these, before we came; 

Were all: the cool, quiet morning barely stirred. 

Now we take on the lease from singing bird, 

Assembling here in traffic for a game. 

Soori We'll be ready, every man and lad 

Tip-toeing, braced how briskly, for the glad 

Beginning and the umpire's call of ‘Play!’ 

Busy beneath the hot, slow-circling sun 

We'll carry the morning’s echo singing on 

With its full gracious flavour in every run 

Down to the wicket-drawing close of day. 

No frowning combat ours, barren of pranks 

And genial moves of venture; lost or Won 

We'll make it easy, first and last, to find 

The clean bright clash of comrades in our match, 
We accomplish, even the bungled catch 

Shall challenge joy "twixt two fresh-flannelled ranks, 

Making for summer beauty in the mind f 

And life's good game when this game ^s left behind. 


And as we crowd its setting to the frame 
With light-heart laughter and complete content 
*'ll think, not birds alone had earlier lease 3 
Of these green acres, rich with grass-law® s 
And centred in a groundsman’s popPin£ SEIS 
Ven as we pitch our wicket, flickering FEES 
€ shades of men who found this Bs Í 


H ere we d 
d sealed their happy ventures sis MODE 


THO 
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Ode 


WE are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world for ever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory: 
One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample an empire down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth’ 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world's worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 


s 
NES 
ARTHUR WILLIAM EDGAR 0’SHAUGH 
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Woodworkers Ballad 


Sol " 3 
os 1 & 2 (light voices) > Solos 3 & 4 (medium voices) 


U; B 
nison (6 voices) 


Solo 3 
Solo 4 
U; nison 


Solos z & 2 
Solos 5 & 6 
Solos 3 & 4 


Solos 5 & 6 
Solos y & 2 


Solos 3 & 4 
Um 
nison, very softly 


Si 
olo. quietly 
and seriously 


Solo 2 


Solos 5 & 6 (dark voices) 


ALL that is moulded of iron 

Has lent to destruction and blood; 

But the things that are honour'd of Zion 
Are most of them made from wood. 


Stone can be chisell'd to Beauty, 

And iron shines bright for Defence; 

But when Mother Earth ponder'd her duty 
She brought forth the forest, from whence 


` 
Come tables, and chairs, and crosses, 
Little things that a hot fire warps» 
Old ships that the blue wave tosses, 
And fiddles for music, and harps: 


Oak boards where the carved ferns mingle, 
Monks’ shrines in the wilderness, 

Snug little huts in the dingle, 

All things that the sad poets bless. 


d a wood table; 
wood; for, you see 


den stable, 
den tree; 


King Arthur ha 
And our Lord blessed 
He was born in a WOO 
And He died on a woo 
And He sailed in a wooden vessel 
On the waters of Galilee, 

And He work'd at a wooden trestle 
At His wonderful carpentry. 
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Unison Oh, all that is moulded of iron 
Has lent to destruction and blood; : 
But the things that are honour'd of Zion 
Are most of them made from wood. 


HERBERT PALMER best 
be 
The simplicity in interpretation for which this poem calls ae many 
achieved by subtle changes of pace and by the neutralizini 
unstressed sounds = for example: . 
But the things th’t are honour'd 'v Zion 
Are most "v th'm made fr’m wood 
or again 
"nd He work'd *t a wooden trestle r tancit 
‘The different speakers should cach give his phrase with t fore 
of a new thought, and not picking up pitch from the spe oem, the 
Though the speakers must be aware of the metric pattern of the p poi 
should reduce the metric stresses by running smoothly thro 
portant words and framing key words. 


The War Song of Dinas Vawr 


3 Solos (Boy’s voices only) 


Unison THE mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

Solo 1 We made an expedition; 

Solo 2 We met a host and quelled it; 

Solo 3 We forced a strong position, 

Unison And killed the men who held it. 

Unison On Dyfed’s richest valley, r 
Where herds of kine were browsing» 
We made a mighty sally, 
To furnish our carousing. 

Solo 1 


Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 


Solo 2 
Solo 3 
Unison 


Unison 


Solo z 


Solo 2 
Solo 3 
4 few Voices 


Unis, n 


The 
ch; 


s 
War Song of Dinas Vawr E 
aPter xi, by Thomas Love Peacock, 
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We met them, and o’erthrew them: 
They struggled hard to beat us; 
But we conquered them, and slew them, 
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As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us: 
hen Me peotle soul a nare LS 
He fled to his hall-pillars; s 
And, ere our force We pis ae 
Some sacked his house an 


While others cut his head off. 


We there, in strife bewildering, 
Spilt blood enough to swim 1n: 
We orphaned many children, 
And widowed many women. 
The eagles and the pice 
We glutted with our foem z B 
The heroes and the gee p 
The spearmen and the bo 


We brought away from pun ^N 

And much their land bis : 

Two thousand head of ca m e 

And the head of him who © 

Ednyfed, King of p kar 

His head was borne p died ios 
i ts S 

His wine and beas p 

ii i HELL" a LOVE pEACOCK 

E B 
The Misfortunes of Bb. 

sich is a novel about the a! 

whi 


i to Arthur. He is entertained 
€s of Welsh bards at King Arthur $ 9. 


in i i court o 
aliesin is on his way to the 


f King 
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at the castle of Dinas Vawr, on the Towy, which was then garrisone 


; : d por- 
King Melvas, who in various campaigns had ‘got possession of a g000 P 


Dinas 
tion of moveable property’. This king had stormed the castle = their 
Vawr, and ‘having cut the throats of the former occupants, thro 1 


eir 
bodies into the Towy and caused a mass to be sung for the good e| EE 
souls, he was now sitting over his bowl, with the comfort of hog 
science, enjoying the fruits of the skill and courage with Geo. ye 
Planned and accomplished his scheme of ways and means for tl 
"This is one of the choruses celebrating his victory. 


The Harp 


RAIN that is running 
From the eaves of the house 
Lost, lost in the forest, 

Lost in the past. 


Flower that is bending 

By the brook of water 

Far, far in the hills, 
Far in time. 


Love of no kindred, 

Love of the wilderness; 

The foxes playing 
Yonder, how far! 


The silent blossoming, 

The marriage of mosses, 

The fairy fruitage 
Green, all alone. 
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The springing bramble, 

Cover for coneys, 

The bright eyes gleaming 
Red in the fern. 


The pearls in the grasses 

Not to be numbered, 

Wild wealth of berries, 
Treasure of leaves. 


Lost in the forest, 
Far in the wilderness, 
Gone in the solitude 
Yonder, how far! 
RUTH PITTER 


A goo 
ines o da could be produced by using 2 solo voice for the first 2 
es, With. 2 to 6, with the choir joining in V oftly for the last 2 
2 and 5; th a mixed boys’ and girls’ choir, the gir 
1s 4, and € boys, verses 3 and 6;and the full choir, 
7, the distinction of pitch between boys 
so the speakers must 


Serve, d. 
i ^d. The poem represents the music of the harp, 
1 glide of the notes. 


aim at Aer 
the liquid rhythm and musica 


The Toilet 


From The Rape of the 
d, the toilet stand 


Lock 

- . AND now, unveil’ s display’d, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the cosmetic pow’ts- 
A heav’nly image in the glass appears; . 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 
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Th’ inferior priestess," at her altar’s side, 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumber’d treasures ope at once, and here 

The various off'rings of the world appear; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, , 
And decks the goddess with the glitt’ring spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite, ite 
Transform'd to combs, the speckled, and the white: 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux.^ 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 
Repairs her smiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes- 

The busy sylphs? surround their darling care» 
These set the head, and those divide the hait — 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown: 
And Betty’s prais’d for labours not her own. » + * 


E 
ALEXANDER POP 


On a Certain Lady at Court 


I KNOW a thing that’s most uncommon; 
(Envy, be silent, and attend!) 

I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


i ws. of the aif 
Lady's maid, 2 Love letters. ? Spirits © 
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Not warp'd by passion, awed by rumour; 

Not grave through pride, nor gay through folly; 
An equal mixture of good-humour 

And sensible soft melancholy. 


Has she no faults, then (Envy says), Si? 
Wh es, she has one, I must aver: 
en all the world conspires to praise het, 
The woman's deaf, and does not hear. 
ALEXANDER POPE 


Empty House 


Down the old road I passed 
where the house lay sleeping— 
hushed, peaceful in the dusk 
of long summer twilight; 
and I wondered what ghosts 
lived in the empty rooms, 
and went treading softly 
up and down the steep stairs. 


Then I saw, looking down 
from a window, a face— 
eyes full of dreams gazing 
at me pausing beneath; 
and lo, it was my ow2 
face, as my face had been 
long since, when I dwelt in 
the old house by the 79^] 
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And long we two phantoms 
looked in each other's eyes: 
"You? Do you still live here?’ 
"Where else? Home is so sweet. 
And you? Still travelling?" 
‘I have not found my home.’ 
"Then one drew back, and one 
sighed and passed down the road. 
JOHN REDWOOD-ANDERSON 


A Birthday 


My heart is like a singing bird 
Whose nest is in a water'd shoot; 
My heart is like an apple-tree "e 
Whose boughs are bent with thick-set fruit; 
My heart is like a rainbow shell 
That paddles in a halcyon! sea; 
My heart is gladder than all these, 
Because my love is come to me. 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair? and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves, and silver fleurs-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


* Calm. 2 Ermine. 


5660.9 
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Martha of Bethany 


Ir’s all very well 

Sitting in the shade of the courtyard 
Talking about your souls. 
Someone’s got to see to the cooking, 
Standing at the oven all morning 
With you two taking your ease. 

It’s all very well 

Saying he’d be content 

With bread and honey. 

Perhaps he would—but I wouldn’t, 
Coming to our house like this, 

Not giving him of our best. 

Yes, it’s all very well 

Him trying to excuse you, 

Saying your recipe’s best, 

Saying that I worry too much, 

That I’m always anxious. 

Someone’s got to worry— 

And double if the others don’t care. 
For it’s all very well 
Talking of faith and belief, 
But what would you do 

If everyone sat in the cool 
Not getting their meals? 
And he can’t go wandering 
On an empty stomach— 
He'd die in the first fortnight. 

Then where would you be j 
With all your discussions and questions 


d LI 
And no one to answer them? It's all very well 
CLIVE SANSOM 


and preaching 


K 


x29 
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Unison 


A few Group A 


A few Group B 


Group A 


Group B 


Solo 


Unison! 


* The full choir 


gradually until only 
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Flodden 


From Marmion 


Group A (light voices) - 1 Solo 
Group B (dark voices) 
BUT as they left the dark’ning heath, 
More desperate grew the strife of death. 
The English shafts in volleys hail’d, e 
In headlong charge their horse assail'd; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweP 
To break the Scottish circle deep, 
That fought around their king. 
But yet, though thick the shafts as snow» 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds 8% 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow; 
Unbroken was the ring; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flights 
Link'd in the serried phalanx tight, — . T 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knig?^ 
As fearlessly and well; 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O'er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skilful Surrey’s sage commands " 
Led back from strife his shatter’d bands; 
And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands; 
Sweep back to ocean blue. out 
speak the first 3 lines, and then speakers drop 
2 or 3 are left to speak the last 2 lines. 
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Uniso 
^ (cont.) Then did their loss his foemen know; 

"Their king, their lords, their mightiest low, 

They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 

Disorder’d, through her currents dash, 
To gain the Scottish land; 

To town and tower, to town and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale, 


And raise the universal wail. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 


Sol 
T Rabaly Brow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
Solo 2 As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 
Unison, ous Although thy b 
atti quickly  Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto 
ightly Most friendship is feigning, most lo 
folly: > 
Then heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly- 


RY 
eae Freeze, freeze thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
Solo 2 As benefits forgot: 
Though thou the waters warps 
Thy sting is not $0 sharp 
As friend remember'd not. 


reath be rude. 
the green holly: 


ving mere 
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Unison, quickly 
and lightly 


, there; 
This song was sung by Amiens to the Duke in As You Like It, and 
of course, it is a solo son: 


emphatic, serious tone of th 


of the chorus. 
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Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green € 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving me 
folly: 
Then heigh-ho! the holly! 
This life is most jolly. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


the 


n 
8. There should be a strong contrast betwee! one 


: -free t 
e solo speakers and the quick, care-fre 


Hymn of Pan 


FROM the forests and highlands 


We come, we come $ 


From the river-girt islands, 


Where loud waves are dumb, 
Listening to my sweet pipings. 


The wind in the reeds and the rushes, 


The bees on the bells of thyme, 


The birds on the myrtle bushes, 


The cicale! above in the lime, 


And the lizards below in the grass, 
Were as silent as ever old Tmolus? was, 


Listening to my sweet pipings. 


Liquid Peneus? was flowing, 


And all dark Tempe lay 


In Pelion’s shadow, outgrowing 


The light of the dying day, 
Speeded by my sweet pipings. 


;4 Minor 
' Shrill-chirping insect * Mountain in Asia Mi 
? River flowing through Vale of Tempe in Greece. 
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The Sileni,! and Sylvans, and Fauns, 
And the Nymphs of the woods and the waves, 
To the edge of the moist river-lawns, 
And the brink of the dewy caves, 
And all that did then attend and follow, 
Were silent with love, as you now, Apollo, 
With envy of my sweet pipings. 


I sang of the dancing stars, 
I sang of the daedal* Earth, 
And of Heaven, and the giant wars, 
And Love, and Death, and Birth. 
_ And then I changed my pipings.— 
Singing how down the vale of Maenalus 
I pursued a maiden, and clasped a reed. 
Gods and men, we are all deluded thus! 
It breaks in our bosom and then we bl 
All wept—as I think both ye now would, 
If envy or age had not frozen your blood— 


At the sorrow of my sweet pipings- 
percy BYSSHE SHELLEY 


eed. 


The Waning Moon 


AND like a dying lady, 
Who totters forth, wiappd in a gà 
Out of her chamber, led by ; 
ing brain: 

And feeble wanderings of het peri A 
The moon arose up in murky 
A white and shapeless mass: 

Ts. 2 Mysterious 
atyrs, 
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Art thou pale for weariness 


Of climbing heaven and gazing on the earth, 


Wandering companionless 


Among the stars that have a different birth, 
And ever changing, like a joyless eye 
That finds no object worth its constancy? 


Solos 3 & 4 


Solos 1 & 2 


Solos 1/2] 3/4 
Unison 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


From Prometheus Unbound 


Solos 1 and 2 (light) 
Solos 3 and 4 (dark) 
THIS is the day, which down the void abysm 
At the Earth-born's spell yawns for Heaven? 
despotism, ' 
Arg Conquest is dragged captive through t 
leep: 
Love, from its awful throne of patient power 
In the wise heart, from the last giddy hour 
Of dread endurance, from the slippery> steep» 
And narrow verge of crag-like agony, spring’ 
And folds over the world its healing wings 


Gentleness, | Virtue, | Wisdom, | and Enduranc® 

These are the seals of that most firm pamm 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s stre”! 

And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 

Mother of many acts and hours, should free gii 

The serpent that would clasp her with his Ic? 

"These are the spells by which to reassume 

An empire o'er the disentangled doom. 


Solo r 
Solo 3 
Solo 4 
Solos 2/1 


Unison 
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To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; / to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 


This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Death, the Leveller 


Tue glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against Fate; 
d on Kings: 


Death lays his icy han 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal m 
With the poor crookéd scyth 


ade 
e and spade. 


ords may reap the field, 
aurels where they kill; 
at last must yield; 
other still; 


Some men with sw 
And plant fresh I 
But their strong nerves 
They tame but one an 
Early or late 
They stoop t° fate; ' 
And must give UP their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 
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The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds! 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds. 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 
JAMES SHIRLEY 


Orpheus 


Group A (light voices) - Solos 1 and 2 (dark) 
Group B (dark voices) - Solo 3 (light) | Pause 
Group A, lightly WHEN Orpheus with his wind-swift fingers 
and quickly Ripples the strings that gleam like rain, 
The wheeling birds fly up and sing, 
Hither, thither echoing! 


Group B, more 
Softly and 
slowly 


There is a crackling of dry twigs, 

A sweeping of leaves along the ground, 
Fawny faces and dumb eyes 

Peer through the fluttering screens 

That mask ferocious teeth and claws 

Now tranquil. 

As the music sighs up the hill-side, 

The young ones hear, 

Come skipping, ambling, rolling down, 
Their soft ears flapping as they run, 
Their fleecy coats catching in the thickets, 
Till they lie, listening, round his feet 
Unseen for centuries. 

Group B, slowly Fabulous creatures creep out of their cave 


Group A, quickly 


10 


Solo r 


Solo 2 


Solo 3s quicker at 
first 


Unison 


Gr 
oup A, softly 


With air o, f 
wonder 
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The unicorn 

Prances down from his bed of leaves, 20 

His milk-white muzzle still stained green 

With the munching, crunching of mountain- 
herbs. 

The griffin, usually so fierce, 

Now tame and amiable again, 

Has covered the white bones jn his secret cavern 

With a rustling pall of dank dead leaves, 

While the salamander, true Jover of art, 

Flickers and creeps out of the flame; 

Gently now, and away he goes, 

Kindles his proud and blazing track 30 

Across the forest, 

Lies listening, 


Cools his fever in the flowing water of the lute. 


But when the housewife returns, 

Carrying her basket, 

She will not understand. 

She misses nothing;/ 

Hears nothing.// j 

She will only see 

That the fire is dead,/ 40 
The grate cold. 


But the child upstairs, 
Alone, in the empty cottages 
Heard a strange wind, like muse 
In the forest, 

i eep out of the fire. 
palis : osBERT SITWELL 
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To Mistress Margaret Hussey 


Merry Margarét 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 

Or hawk of the tower: 
With solace and gladness, 
Much mirth and no madness, 
All good and no badness z 
So joyously, 
So maidenly, 
So womanly 
Her demeaning 
In every thing, 
Far, far passing 
That I can endite, 
Or suffice to write 
Of merry Margarét 

As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 

Or hawk of the tower. 


As patient and still 
And as full of good will 
As fair Isaphill, 
Coliander,! 
Sweet Pomander,? 
Good Cassander; 
Steadfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought, 
Far may be sought 
Erst that ye can find 

* Aromatic seed, 

* Perfumed ball, carried to counteract unpleasant smells. 
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So courteous, so kind 
As merry Margarét, 
This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower. 
JOHN SKELTON 


The House of Sleep 
From The Faerie Queene 


He, making speedy way through ’sperstd air, 

And through the world of waters wide and deep, 

To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repair, 

Amid the bowels of the earth full steep, 

And low, where dawning day doth never peep, 

His dwelling is; there Tethys his wet bed 

Doth ever wash, and Cynthia still doth steep 

In silver dew his ever-drooping head, 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth spread. 


Whole double gates he findeth lockéd fast, 
The one fair-framed of burnished ivory, 
The other all with silver overcast; 

And wakeful dogs before them far do lie, 
Watching to banish Care, their enemy; 
Who oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleep. 


By them the sprite doth pass in quietly, 
whom drownéd deep 


And unto Morpheus comes, 
In drowsy fit he finds: of nothing he takes keep. 

in his slumber soft, 

high rock tumbling down, 
the loft, 

d much like the soun’ 


And more to lull him 
A trickling stream from 
And ever-drizzling rain upon 
Mixed with a murmuring win 
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Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swoon. 
No other noise, nor people's troublous cries, 
As still are wont tannoy the walléd town, 
Might there be heard; but careless Quiet lies 
Wrapped in eternal silence far from enemies. 


The messenger approaching to him spake; 

But his waste words returned to him in vain: 

So sound he slept that nought mought him awake. 
Then rudely he him thrust, and pushed with pain, 
Whereat he ’gan to stretch; but he again 

Shook him so hard that forcéd him to speak. 

As one then in a dream, whose drier brain 

Is tossed with troubled sights and fancies weak, 

He mumbled soft, but would not all his silence break. 


EDMUND SPENSER 


Chorus from Atalanta 


BEFORE the beginning of years, 

There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 

Grief, with a glass that ran 3 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 

Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 

And madness risen from hell 5 
Strength without hands to smite; 

Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light, 

And life, the shadow of death. 
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And the high gods took in hand 

Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 

From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 

And dust of the labouring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 

In the houses of death and of birth; 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 

And fashioned with Joathing and love; 
With life before and after 

And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 

"That his strength might endure fo! 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 

The holy spirit of man. 


ra span 


From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled bis body with life; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 


wi 
And love; and a space for delight, 
d length of days, 


And night, and sleep 12 the night. 


His speech is a b 
With his lips : 
In his heart is à blind desire; 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death; 
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He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 

His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


Blow, Bugle, Blow 


From The Princess 
Solo 1 (dark) + Solo 2 (light) - |] Pause 
Unison THE splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle; // answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 


Solo 1 
[| Unison 


A few light voices O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! x 
Solo 1 Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: 
IIA few light voices Blow, bugle; // answer, echoes, dying, dying, 
dying. 
Solos 1 and 2 O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill or field or river: 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, 
dying. 


Solo 1 
Unison 


LORD TENNYSON 
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Break, Break, Break 


Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 
O well for the sailor lad 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go 08 
To their haven under the ill; 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags; O Seal — 
But the tender grace of a day that 1s dead 


Will never come back to me. 
LORD TENNYSON 


The Lotos-Eaters 


Extract from 
Solos 1, 2 $5 4 (light) 
8 (dark) 


Group A (light voices) ^ 

Group B (dark voices) Solos 5» 67 

Group C (small group of medium voices) || pause 
ed toward the land, 


reward soon." 
In the afternoon they came unto à land 
In which it seemé s afternoon. 
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Solo 1 


Solo 2 
Solo 3 


Solo 4 
[Solos 1, 2, 3 
and 4 together 


Group C 


Group C 


[Group B 


[Solo 6 


Group A 


[Group B 
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All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 

Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 

And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 

Along the cliff to fall // and pause // and fall did 
seem. 


The charméd sunset linger'd low adown 

In the red West: / thro’ mountain clefts the dale 
Was seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Border’d with palm, and many a winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale;! 

A land where all things always seemed the same! 
And round about the keel with faces pale, 
Dark faces pale against that rosy flame, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came. 


Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, / but who so did receive of them, 
And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far / far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien Shores; / and if his fellow spake, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep asleep he seem’d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 


They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave; / but evermore s 
Most weary seem'd the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 


* Aromatic plant. 


Solo 1 
Group A|Unison 


Group A 


Solo r 
Solos 1 & 2 
Solos 1,2, & 3 


S 
oles 1, 2, 3, & 4 And from the crag 


Group B 


Solo 5 

Solo 6 

Solo 7 

Solo 8 

Solo I, slowly 
Group B 
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Then someone said, ‘We will return no more’; 


And all at once they sang, / ‘Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer 


roam.’ 


Choric Song 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tir’d eyelids upon tir'd eyes; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the 

blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And thro’ the moss the ivies creep, 


And in the stream the Jong-leaved flowers weep, 
gy ledge the poppy hangs in 


sleep. 

igh’d upon with heaviness, 
umed with sharp distress, 
have rest from weariness? 


should we toil alone, 


Why are we we 
And utterly cons 
While all things else 
All things have rest; 
We only toil, who are 


tual moan, 
another thrown; 


And cease fro à 
Nor steep out in slumber s holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 

“There is no joy but calmP— 

Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 


things? 
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Group A Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
The folded leaf is woo'd from out the bud 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 

Solo 2 Lo! sweeten'd with the summer light, 

l The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 

Drops in a silent autumn night. 


Solo 3 Al its allotted length of days 
The flower ripens in its place, . 
Group A Ripens and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 


Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


Group B Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 
Vaulted o'er the dark-blue sea, 
Solo 5 Death is the end of life; ah, why 


Should life all labour be? 
Group B|Solo 6 — Let us alone, / Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. / What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 
Let us alone. / What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 
Group B All things have rest, and ripen towards the 

grave 
In silence—ripen, fall, and cease; 


Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dream- 
ful ease. 


Group B|Solo 7 


Group B|Solo 8 


Solos x & 4 


Solos 6 & 7^ 


Solos T, 4, 6, & 7 
Group C 


Group B 


Group C 


Group B 
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How sweet it were, hearing the downward 


stream 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half-dream! 
To dream and dream, like yonder amber light, 


Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the 


height; 
To hear each other's whispered speech; 


To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse and prood and live again in memory; 


With those old faces of our infancy 


Heap’d over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn 


brass! 


of 


. . 


The Lotos blooms below the barren peak 


and alley lone 


low cave 
s the yellow 


the spicy down: 
Lotos-dust is blown. ; 

We have had enough of action, and of motion 
we, 

Rolled to starboard, 
surge was see ing free, 

Where the wallowing monster SP' 


fountains in the sea. 
L2 


rolled to Jarboard, when the 


outed his foam- 
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Unison Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal 
mind, 
In the hollow Lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of man- 
kind. 


Group A|Group B. For they lie beside their nectar, / and the bolts 
are hurled 

IGroup A Far below them in the valleys, / and the clouds 
are lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the 
gleaming world; 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted 
lands, 

Solo z|Solo 3/Solo Blight and famine, / plague and earthquake, / 
5 roaring deeps and fiery sands, 

Solo 6/Solo7 ^^ Clanging fights, / and flaming towns, / and 
ISolo 8| Solo 4 sinking ships, | and praying hands. 


Solo r 


Group A But they smile, they find a music centred in a 
doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale 
of wrong, 
Group B Like a tale of little meaning though the words 
are strong; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave 
the soil, 
Sow the seed, and reap the harvest with endur- 
ing toil, 
Storing yearly little dues of wheat, and wine and 
ou; 
Till they perish and they suffer—some, ’tis 
whispered—down in hell 
[Group A 


Suffer endless anguish, / others in Elysian 
valleys! dwell, 


* Paradise, 
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Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel." 
slumber is more sweet than toil, 


Group C Surely, surely, 
the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and 
: wave and oar; 
Unison O rest ye brother mariners, we will not wander 
more. 
LORD TENNYSON 


This poem is suggested by Homer's Odyssey- Ulysses and his crew ate 
of the lotus and were filled with a dreamy forgetfulness. They forgot 
their ten years’ wanderings at sea and even the fall of Troy, in which 
they had taken part. 


Extract from The Princess 


Group A (light voices) * Solo 1, narrator * Solos 2-7 
Group B (dark voices) * Solo 8, Princess. |] pause 
Ceon Tug lists were ready. anoplied and plumed 
[Groups A & B We enter'd in, // and waited, / fifty there 
Opposed to fifty, till the trumpet blared 
At the barrier lik 
Of echoes, and a moment, r 
[Unison The trumpet, and again; / at which the storm 
Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of spears 
And riders front to front, until they closed 
In conflict with the crash of shivering points, 
(Solair And thunder. / Yet it seem'd a dream, I 
dream'd 
ISolo 2 Of fighting. / On his haunches rose the steed, 
linters leapt the lance, 


And into fiery SP 
i ts sprang the fire. 
And out of stricken helme! P! xor 


Si 4 "d but 
Solo 4/Solo s Part sat like rocks; part reel’d bu 
seats; i " 
Solo G Part roll’d on the earth and rose 38210 and drew; 
the Elysian fields. 


1 Undying flowers in 
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Solo 7|Unison 


[Solo x 


1A few Group A 


[Solo 1 


[Groups A & B 
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Part stumbled mixt with floundering horses. / 
Down 
From those two bulks at Arac's side, and down 
From Arac's arm, as from a giant's flail, 
The large blows rain'd, as here and everywhere 
He rode the mellay, lord of the ringing lists, 
And all the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and 
shield— 
Shock’d, like an iron-clanging anvil bang’d 
With hammers; / till I thought, can this be he 
From Gama’s dwarfish loins? if this be so, 
The mother makes us most—and in my dream 
I glanced aside, / and saw the palace-front 
Alive with fluttering scarfs and ladies’ eyes 
And highest, among the statues, statue-like, 
Between a cymbal’d Miriam and a Jael, 
With Psyche’s babe, was Ida watching us, 
A single band of gold about her hair, 
Like a Saint’s glory up in heaven; but she, 
No saint—inexorable—no tenderness— 
Too hard, too cruel. / Yet she sees me fight, 
Yea, let her see me fall! With that I drave 
Among the thickest and bore down a prince, 
And Cyril, one. Yea, let me make my dream 
All that I would. But that large-moulded man, 
His visage all a-grin as at a wake, 
Made at me thro’ the press, / and, stag- 
gering back 
With stroke on stroke the horse and horseman, 
came 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flaying the roofs and sucking up the drains, ; 
And shadowing down the champaign till it 
Strikes 


[Solo 1 


Group B 


A few Group A 


Unison 


A few Group A 
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On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, 

and splits 
And twists the grain with such a roar that Earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry: for everything 
Gave way before him. / Only Florian, he 
"That loved me closer than his own right eye; 
Thrust in between; but Arac rode him 

down. 
And Cyril seeing it, push’d against the Prince, 
With Psyche’s colour round his helmet, tough, 
Strong, supple, sinew-corded, apt at arms; 
But tougher, heavier, stronger, he that smote 
And threw him. Last I spurr'd; I felt my veins 
Stretch with fierce heat; @ moment hand to 


hand, 
And sword to sword, and horse to horse we 


hung; 
Till I struck out and shouted; the blade glanced, 
I did but shear a feather, and dream and tru 
Flow’d from me; darkness closed me, and 


I fell. 


Home they brought her warrior dead; 
She nor swoon'd nor utter’d cry. 

All her maidens, watching, said, ; 
*She must weep or she will die’. 

Then they praised him, soft and low; 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foes 

Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place 
arrior step 


Lightly to the w: I 
Took the face-cloth from the m 
Yet she neither moved nor V pt. 
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Group B Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her tears— 
Solo 8 ‘Sweet my child, I live for thee’. 


LORD TENNYSON 


The Heart's Wild Geese 


HEART must always come again to home, . 
Like the wild geese who wheel their way through time 
Back to the timeless pool and homely sedge. 

"They who went questing, screaming to the edge 

Of man’s small world, over the edge some say, 

Have seen the iceberg’s glory, seen the way 

The coloured sun hangs curtains in the sky, 

The barren coves where ancient whales still lie 
Covered with barnacles as old as Spain, 

Living the glorious bloody days again 

When dragon-prowed boats first thrust through their dream. 


All this the wild geese see, and their strange scream 
Sounds back along the centuries. They know 
Where palaces lie buried in the snow; 

In passing, their sharp eyes have often snatched 

At coral-courts, where rituals unwatched 

By any other eye save gull's are kept 

By weed-green seamen who have safely slept 

Three hundred Years a thousand leagues from home. 
And after all these marvels still they come, 

The feathered faithful, landing on the mere 

As heart returns to home, year upon year. 


HENRY TREECE 
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Flight 


Group A (light voices) Solo 1 (light) : Solo 2 (dark) Solo 3 (medium) 


Group A 


Solo 1 


Solo 2 
Solo 3 
Solo r 
Groups A and B 


Group B 


Group A 


Group B 


Group B (dark voices) 


By day, the returning terror of swifts, the scream 

Of the loop over leaf, the power-dive over the 
thatch; 

And the robin whose sudden gift is a tongue of 
flame 

To startle the stone at your foot into lyrical 
speech. 

By night, the twitch of the bat, neurotic and odd, 

A flicker of bony fingers here and there; 

And the cool owl swimming in the blinded 


wood, 
A big moth saying nothing in grey air. 


By day, the shuttle of colour, weaving of songs, 

Pattern of motion and music that never recurs; 

By night, the suspicion, the mere innuendo of 
wings, 

A whisper, 
stars. 


a momentary shadow across the 


By day, Jubilate of saints in the heart of the 


holly. 
By night, 
valley. 


the cry of the lost in the luminous 


LAURENCE WHISTLER 


EDUCATIO S 
pet ae Ey fox 
ws = Op 


/ k es 
ie Dept. of Extensten ^ 2 
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Childhood and SchooLtime 


From The Prelude 


AND in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and visible for many a mile 

The cottage windows through the twilight blaz'd, 
I heeded not the summons :—happy time 

It was, indeed, for all of us; to me 

It was a time of rapture: clear and loud 

The village clock toll’d six 5 I wheel’d about, 
Proud and exulting, like an untired horse, 
That cares not for his home.—All shod with steel, 
We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, the resounding horn, 
The Pack loud bellowing, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle 3 with the din, 
Meanwhile, the Precipices rang aloud, 

The leafless trees, and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron, while the distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed, while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 


Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the image of a star 
That gleam’d upon the ice: and oftentimes 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shadowy banks, on either side, 
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Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion; then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 
Stopp'd short, yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me, even as if the earth had roll’d 
With visible motion her diurnal round; 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watch’d 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


From Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood 


THERE was a time when meadow, grove; 
The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparell’d in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it hath been of yore;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


and stream, 


The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth; 
But yet I know; where’er I go, 


That there hath pass'd away à glory from the earth. 
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Now, while the birds thus sing a joyous song, 
And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound, 
To me alone there came a thought of grief: 
A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep; 
No more shall grief of mine the season wrong; 
I hear the echoes through the mountains throng, 
The winds come to me from the fields of sleep, 
And all the earth is gay; 
Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday ;— 
Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, thou happy 
Shepherd-boy! 


Ye blesséd creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make 3 I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fullness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
O evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the children are culling, 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers; while the sun shines warm, 
And the babe leaps up on his mother’s arm:— 
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I hear, I hear, with joy I hear! 
—But there's a tree; of many, one; 
A single field which I have look'd upon, 
Both of them speak of something that is gone: 
The pansy at my feet 
Doth the same tale repeat: 
Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life's Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joys 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priests 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the Man perceives it die away» 
And fade into the light of common day- 
Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her jam 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kine e 
And even with something of 4 mother’s mB 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
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To make her foster-child, her inmate, Man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 
O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest— 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast:— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 


Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised: 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy Tecollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never: 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
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Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy! 
Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


Then sing, ye birds, sing, sing a joyous song! 


And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound! 

We in thought will join your throng, 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your hearts to" 


Feel the gladness of the May! 
which was © 


day 


nce so bright 


Be now for ever taken 
Though nothing can br 
Of splendour in the grass» of glory 
We will grieve not; rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; 
In the primal sympathy 
Which having been must ever be; 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mma: 


ing back the hour 


And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, En Groves; 
Forebode not any severing of our loves! — 
f hearts I feel your might; 


Yet in my heart 9 
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I only have relinquish’d one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 
Ilove the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripp'd lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born Day 

Is lovely yet; 
The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Winander Lake 


From The Prelude 


There was a Boy: ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander!—many a time 

At evening, when the earliest stars began 

To move along the edges of the hills, 

Rising or settin, » Would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 

Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 


That they might answer him 3 and they would shout 


Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos and screams, and echoes loud, 
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Redoubled and redoubled, concourse wild 

Of jocund din; and, when a lengthened pause 
Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes, in that silence while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 

Has carried far into his heart the voice 

Of mountain torrents; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind, 

With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
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